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SPRING IN CANTERBURY 


Out in the early morning, when the rain 

Had swept the sky of clouds, and every flower 
Sparkled with dew, I passed the little lane, 
Spotless and glittering in the morning hour, 
Each window in its tiny house a bower, 

With jocund plants suspended overhead, 

As for a festal day engarlanded. 


Fair Canterbury, to you shall still belong 

The poet of glistening dawn and rain-washed sky— 
Chaucer, the day-spring of our English song, 

Of youth and pilgrims on adventures high. 

I wonder if that elfish, twinkling eye 

Still whimsical, but tender, gazes down 

Upon his shrine, fair Canterbury town? 


For well he knew the narrow lane that leads 
Through Christ Church gate to that cathedral yonder, 
And passing through green cloisters to the meads, 

By quaint St. Martin’s churchyard loved to wander, 
And pause a moment there to dream and ponder, 
(Seeing afar those towers so lightly springing) 

To hear the pealing churchbells’ joyous ringing. 


Chaucer and Canterbury—poet and shrine, 
Inextricably woven in our thought, 

With springtide, dawn, and with the sparkling wine 
Of lusty youth and romance gayly sought. 

For of such stuff of life that verse is wrought. 

And those fair spires themselves are songs unsung, 
Bright lyrics of a world forever young. 


CHARLOTTE F, BaBcock, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 











SEWANEE 


The college has about three hundred young men or inmates, 
or students as they are sometimes called, and besides, quite a 
number of old ladies, who always were old and ladies, and who 
never die. It's a long way away, even from Chattanooga, in 
the middle of woods, on top of a bastion of mountains crene- 
lated with blue coves. It is so beautiful that people who have 
once been there, always, one way or another, come back. For 
such as can detect apple green in an evening sky, it is Arca- 
dia—not the one that never used to be, but the one that 
many people always live in; only this one can be shared. 

In winter there is a powder of snow; the pines sag like ladies 
in ermine, and the other trees are glassy and given to creaking. 
Later, arbutus is under the dead leaves where they have drifted, 
but unless you look for it betimes, you'll find instead puffs of ghost 
caught under the higher trees, and that’s dogwood, and _ puffs 
of the saddest color in the world that’s tender too, and that’s 
redbud, which some say is pink and some purple and some 
give up but simply must write a poem about. The rest of the 
flowers you wouldn't believe in if I told you, so I'll tell you: 
anemones and hepaticas and blood-root that troop under the 
cliffs, always together, too ethereal to mix with reds and yellows 
or even pinks; and violets, everywhere, in armies. The gray 
and purple and blue sort you'll credit, but not the tiny yellow 
ones with the bronze throats, nor the jack-rabbit ones with royal 
purple ears and faces of pale lavender that stare without a bit 
of violet modesty. If you’ve seen azalia—and miscalled it wild 
honeysuckle, probably—you still don’t know what it is unless 
you've seen it here, with its incredible range of color from white 
through shell pink to deep coral (and now and then a tuft of 
orange that doesn't match anything else in the whole woods), 
and its perfume actually dangerous, so pagan it is. After it 
you'd better hunt for a calacanthus with brown petals (what else 
likes its petal brown?) and a little melancholy in its scent, to 
sober you. We call our bluets “innocence”’, for that’s what 
they are. They troop near the iris, which when coarsened by 
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gardens some call fleur-de-lis, and others, who care nothing 
about names, flags. Our orchids we try to make respectable by 
christening them “‘lady-slippers’’, but they still look as if they 
had been designed by D. H. Lawrence,—only they’re rose and 
canary colored. 

After Orion has set—in other words, when the most fragile 
and delicate and wistful things have abandoned loveliness for 
fructifying—the laurel, rank and magnificent for all its tender 
pink, starts hanging bouquets as big as hydrangeas on the 
innumerable bushes. But on moonlight nights there's no 
use trying to say it isn’t a glory and a madness! And so the 
summer starts—summer, when we're not seraph-eyed enough 
to see flowers even if there were any. In the fall when our 
souls return, a little the worse off, a little snively, there are 
foggy wisps of asters whose quality only a spider would hint 
at aloud, and in the streams where the iris foregathered there 
are parnassia, the snowdrop’s only kin. Mountain-folk alone 
have seen their virginal processions, ankle deep in water, among 
scarlet leaves, each holding a round green shield and carrying 
at the end of a spear, no thicker than a broomstraw, a 
single pale green star. Last, chilly and inaccessible and 
sorrowful, in the damp of the deep woods, come the gentians, 
sea-blue and hushed. 

Now all these delights the Arcadians not infrequently neg- 
lect. You might stroll across the campus and quadrangles of a 
sunny afternoon and guess from the emptiness and warm quiet 
there that they had gone out among the trees, lying perhaps in 
shadow, idly, like fauns, and whistling at the sky. Some may 
be so unoccupied, though not faun-like to themselves. But 
more I fear will be amiably and discreetly behind closed doors 
on the third floor, playing not flutes or lyres or even saxo- 
phones, but poker. Still others will be bowed over a table, 
vexed to the soul with the return of Xenophon or the fall, too 
long delayed, of a certain empire. A few will be off in the valley 
bargaining for a beverage called mountain-dew with a splen- 
did virile old vixen who in that way has always earned a pleas- 
ant livelihood. Later they will have consumed their purchase to 
the last sprightly drop and will be bawling out deplorable 
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ballads and pounding tables and putting crockery to uncouth 
noisy uses in the neighborhood of one or another of the old 
ladies, who will appear scandalized as expected, but who in the 
privacy of their own chambers will laugh soundlessly till their 
glasses fall off on their bosoms and have to be wiped with 
handkerchiefs smelling of orris root. 

Yet I would not have you think that the Arcadians are all or 
always ribald. Even those with a bacchic turn are full of grace 
and on occasion given to marvels. I myself have witnessed 
one of them in the ghastly dawn, slippered and unpantalooned, 
his chaplet a wet towel, sitting in the corner of his room, his 
feet against the wall, quite alone, reading in a loud boomy voice 
more beautiful than chimes Auébla Khan and the Ode to a 
Nightingale. One afternoon of thick yellow sunshine I was 
audience to another who stood on an abandoned windlass with 
tulip trees and a blue vista for backdrop reciting pentameters, 
which though you may never have heard we thought too rich 
and cadenced for the race of men ever to forget. I can remem- 
ber them even now for you: 


I dreamed last night of a dome of beaten gold 
To be a counter-glory to the Sun. 

There shall the eagle blindly dash himself, 
There the first beam shall strike, and there the moon 
Shall aim all night her argent archery ; 

And it shall be the tryst of sundered stars, 

The haunt of dead and dreaming Solomon ; 
Shall send a light upon the lost in Hell, 

And flashings upon faces without hope— 

And I will think in gold and dream in silver, 
Imagine in marble and in bronze conceive, 

Till it shall dazzle pilgrim nations 

And stammering tribes from undiscovered lands, 
Allure the living God out of the bliss, 

And all the streaming seraphim from heaven. 


Perhaps a poet whose dear words have died should be content 
if once, no matter how briefly, they have made two lads in a 
greenwood more shimmery and plumed. 

Nights, spring nights in special, temper and tune the Arcadian 
soul to very gracious tintinnabulations. Three Arcadians on one 
occasion, I recall, sat through the setting of one constellation 
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after another on a cliff in the tender moonlight with a breathing 
sea of gray and silver tree-tops beneath them and discussed the 
possibility and probability of God. One, upholding the affirm- 
ative, announced that he needed no proof of divinity beyond the 
amethyst smudge on the horns of the moon. This was count- 
ered by the fact that this purple lay not in the moon itself but 
in the observer's eyes. The deist, troubled, at last concluded 
anyway he’d rather be a god looking out than look out at a 
a god. Only this was all said with humor and a glistening 
eagerness—a sort of speech I could once fall into, but long ago. 

Myself one of these mountain dwellers for four years, I have 
observed them, off and on, for twenty more. It is to be mar- 
velled at that they never change. They may not be quite the same 
faces or the precise bodies you met a few years back, but the 
alterations are irrelevant—a brown eye instead of a blue one, 
a nose set a little more to the left. The lining is the same. 
Neither from experience nor observation can I quite say what 
they learn in their Arcadia, though they gad about freely 
with books and pads. Indeed, many of them attempt to 
assume a studious air by wearing black Oxford gowns. In 
this they are not wholly successful, for, no matter how new, the 
gowns always manage to be torn and insist on hanging from 
the supple shoulders with something of a dionysiac aban- 
don. Further, even the most bookish are given to pursu- 
ing their studies out under the trees. To lie under a tree 
on your back, overhead a blue and green and gold pattern 
meddled with by the idlest of breezes, is not—despite the 
admirable example of Mr. Newton—conducive to the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. Flat on your stomach and propped on 
both elbows, you will inevitably keel and end by doting on the 
tint of the far shadows, or, worse, by slipping into those 
delightful oscillations of consciousness known as cat-naps. I 
cannot therefore commend them for erudition. So it is all 
the more surprising that in after years the world esteems 
many of them learned or powerful or godly, and that not 
infrequently they have been the chosen servitors of the desti- 
nies. Yet what they do or know is always less than what 
they are. Once one of them appeared on the first page of the 
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newspapers because he had climbed with amazing pluck and 
calculated foolhardiness a hitherto unconquered mountain peak, 
an Indian boy his only companion. But what we who loved 
him like best to recall about that exploit is an inch cube of a 
book he carried along with him and read through—for the hun- 
dredth time, likely—before the climb was completed. It was 
Hamlet. Another is immortal for cleansing the world of yellow 
fever, but the ignorant half-breeds among whom he worked 
remember him now only for his gentleness, his directness with- 
out bluntness, his courtesy which robbed obedience of all 
humiliation. Still others I understand have amassed fortunes 
and—to use a word much reverenced by my temporal coten- 
ants—succeeded. That success I suspect was in spite of their 
sojourn in our greenwoods. The Arcadians learn here—and 
that is why I am having such difficulty telling you these things— 
the imponderables. Ears slightly more pointed and tawny- 
furred, a bit of leafiness somewhere in the eyes, a manner 
vaguely Apriline—such attributes though unmistakable are not 
to be described. When the Arcadians are fools, as they some- 
times are, you do not deplore their stupidity, and when they 
are brilliant you do not resent their intellectuality. The reason 
is, their manners—the kind not learned or instilled but happen- 
ing, the core being sweet—are far realer than their other quali- 
ties. Socrates and Jesus and St. Francis and Sir Philip Sydney 
and Lovelace and Stevenson had charm; the Arcadians are of 
that lineage. 

What Pan and Dionysos and the old ladies dower them with 
is supplemented by an influence which must appear to the un- 
initiated incompatible. By the aid of a large bell jangled over 
their sleeping heads from the hands of a perambulating negro, 
the Arcadians at seven* each morning are driven, not without 
maledictions, to divine service. A minute before the chapel 
bell stops ringing, if you happen to be passing, you may imagine 
the building to be on fire, for young men are dashing to it from 
every corner of the campus, many struggling with a collar or tie 
or tightening a belt in their urgent flight. But at the opening 





* Now it’s nine o’clock in the morning.—Eb. 
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of the first hymn you'll find them inside, seated in rows, as quiet 
as love birds ona perch. More quiet, in fact; as the service 
progresses you might well mistake their vacuity for devotion 
unless you happen to notice the more nocturnal souls here and 
there who sagging decorously have let the warm sleep in. 

Nevertheless, the Arcadians add to their list of benefactors 
those elderly gentlemen about King James who mistranslated 
certain Hebrew chronicles and poems into the most magnificent 
music the human tongue has ever syllabled. In their litanies 
should be named no less those others (or were they the same?) 
who wrote the Book of Common Prayer. Each morning these 
young men hear floating across their semi-consciousness the sea- 
surge of their own language at its most exalted—clean and 
thunderous and salty. Some of the wash of that stormy splen- 
dor lodges in their gay shallows, inevitably and eternally. Who 
could hear each morning that phrase ‘‘the beauty of holiness” 
without being beguiled into starrier austerities? lf someone 
daily wished that the peace of God and the fellowship of the 
Holy Ghost be with you always, could it help sobering and 
comforting you, even if God to you were only a gray-bearded 
old gentleman and the Holy Ghost a dove? Suppose you had 
never rambled from the divine path farther than the wild-rose 
hedge along its border, still would not the tide of pity for the 
illness of things rise in your heart at hearing “‘We have wan- 
dered and strayed from thy ways like lost sheep’’? Lusty Juven- 
tus hereabouts may reflect and forget that there was a modern 
spiciness in the domestic difficulties of David, but it treasures 
unforgettably ‘“‘The heavens declare the glory of God and the 
firmament sheweth his handiwork”’ and “He maketh me to lie 
down in green pastures, he leadeth me beside the still waters.” 
Such glistening litter is responsible, perhaps, for the tremulous 
awe and reverence you find in the recesses of the Arcadian 
soul—at least you can find it if you are wary and part very gently 
the sun-spotted greenery of Pan. 

Girders and foundations are fine things; and necessary, no 
doubt. It is stated on authority the creaking old world would 
fly into bits without them. But after all what I like best is a 
tower window. This hankering is an endless source of trouble 
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to me and I like to think to myself, in defence, that it 
comes from having lived too long among mountain folk. For 
they seem always to be leaning from the top of their tower, 
busy with idle things: watching the leaves shake in the sun- 
light, the clouds tumble their soundless bales of purple down 
the long slopes; the seasons eternally up to tricks of beauty ; 
laughing at things that only distance and height reveal humor 
in; and talking, talking, talking, — the enchanting unstained 
silver of their voices spilling over the bright branches down into 
the still and happy coves. Sometimes you of the valley may 
not recognize them, though without introduction they are 
known of each other. But if some evening a personable youth 
happens in on your hospitality, greets you with the not irrever- 
ent informality reserved for uncles, puts the dowager-empress 
of Mazambique, your house-guest, at her ease, flirts with your 
daughter, says grace before the evening meal with unsmiling 
piety, consumes every variety of food and drink set before him 
(specializing on hot biscuits) with unabashed gusto, leaves a 
wake of laughter whenever he dips into the conversation, pays 
special and apparently delighted attention to the grandmother 
on his left, enchants the serving maid with two bits and a smile, 
offers every one a cigarette, affable under the general disap- 
proval, sings without art a song without merit, sits at last on the 
door-step in the moonlight, utterly contented, with the dreamy 
air of the young Hermes (which only means the sense of 
impending adventure is about his hair like green leaves), and 
then if that night you dream of a branch of crab-apple blossoms 
dashed with rain—pursue that youth and entreat him kindly. 
He hails from Arcady. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER PERCY. 


Greenville, Mississippi. 








THE GRASMERE SPORTS 


We rode over Dunmail Raise a-top of a four-horse tally-ho 
coach in a drizzle of fine rain, and into Grasmere in a steady 
downpour. Scawfeill and Skiddaw, purple with late August 
heather, retired into their mists, and Helvellyn loomed dimly as 
we rounded Lake Thirlmere. “‘Nowt good ever comes over 
t’ Raise”, is a prover) of the Cumberland dalesman. “Not so 
good,” said the American, “for the sports.” But the Englishman, 
accustomed to weather, and not superstitious, looked out from his 
mackintosh and said nothing. 

One old Westmoreland farmer on our coach was in_ holiday 
mood. It was the day of the year to him, and no rain could dam- 
pen his enjoyment. When he climbed up on the coach at Keswick 
we exclaimed to one another, “Uncle Sam!” He was arrayed in 
large checked trousers and long coat of light gray, a gay waist- 
coat, and a tall gray beaver hat. His face was lean and highly 
colored, with a keen blue eye that missed no change in cloud or 
distant hill. His comments on the games were worth the trip. 
“Oh aye, yon’a main clever collie; he'll round ‘em oop before the 
rest mayhap,” which he did. He pointed out the places of interest 
along the way, and seemed to know every stone of the hills that 
he had tramped in all weathers. “Yon’s Sour Milk Ghyll, where 
a neebor’s lamb hung helpless over a gorge until Tibbie, his collie, 
worked her way oop and rescued the perishing foolish creatures.” 
He would tell us when the rain was about to stop, and it did so; 
and again, when the downpour might be expected, even though 
the sun was struggling out. His holiday mood kept the spirits of 
all on the stretch, and we longed to know and see more of the de- 
lightful old man. But with true English reserve, he closed up 
when the day was over and we were jogging homeward over 
t’Raise. His holiday and its expansive mood were over. 

Every August, rain or shine, the old English sports are held in 
Grasmere Vale, an emerald-green meadow at the foot of Nab 
Scar. Most of them are old beyond recall — we read about them 
in Robin Hood and Ivanhoe, and the dalesmen tell us that they are 
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carried on to-day just as they always have been — the inevitable 
remark of the Britisher about his customs. lor the last sixty years 
the leading features of the Grasmere Sports have been the Guides’ 
Race, the Hound Trail, and the wrestling in Cumberland style; 
and of late the ancient contests have become a popular and fash- 


wee 


ionable function. Sportsmen and contestants from all over the 
north country pour in — whether the weather does or not; auto- 
mobiles throng the ways, a grandstand with the flags of friendly 
nations flying at the top bounds the meadow opposite Grasmere 
Lake, and the sleepy inns wake up and do a thriving business for 
a day or two. 

The games are perhaps an outgrowth of the natural physical 
features of the north of England, combined with British love of 
contest. Given a fine hillside and a lot of hardy, sure-footed dales- 
men, what is more natural than to see who can scramble to the top 
and down again in the shortest time? Hence the Guides’ Race, or 
the Fell Race, as the natives call it. Here, too, is a gathering of 
shepherds at a lonely inn. “Michael’s dog, Sandy, can drive sheep 
through a gap and pen them up in less time than it takes Scotty’s 
Rab”, boasts the shepherd; therefore, a sheep-dog trial. Then, 





having taken root in an isolated district, the sport is kept alive and 
unchanged through the years, and becomes a characteristic feature 
of the neighborhood. 

Just as we rounded into the enclosure, Lord Lonsdale and his 
party arrived. His Lordship is one of the greatest sportsmen in 
England, and on this occasion presided over the games. He and 





his friends arrived in three gorgeous cars, followed by a_ great 
yellow van carrying the refreshment tents and the servants. As 
we passed, the flap of the tent blew open and we gazed a moment 
on story-book footmen in livery laying the table and putting the 
champagne in ice-pails, quite in the manner of Archibald Mar- 
shall’s novels. Lord Lonsdale and his party, however, sat in the 
grandstand looking as damp and shivery as the rest of us, or else 
strolled around the green watching the wrestlers. 

About eleven o'clock the mists rolled away from Helvellyn and 
the other Wordsworthian mountains, and the Guides’ Races began. 
Strong mountain lads gave the first exhibition and older men the 
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second. Both were most extraordinary. These stout guides, 
strong of wind and muscle, at a drop of Lord Lonsdale’s hand- 
kerchief, bounded up Nab Scar in what seemed an almost perpen- 
dicular course. Fell-racing means running up a dizzy slope of 
from five hundred to a thousand feet, over a three-mile course out 
and back, in less than twenty minutes. Over stone walls, through 
“brake and brier”’, sometimes scrambling on all fours, but usually 
up at a trot, they toiled toward the flag poles that marked the top- 
most limit of the course. [Breathless the spectators kept their 
glasses on those flags whcn they could no longer see the climbers. 
Finally one after another tiny figure appeared against the sky line, 
and we all shouted! Now for the descent. The runners hurled 
themselves down, plunging through thickets that must have con- 
cealed many pitfalls, stones flying after them in a small avalanche. 
Sometimes a runner fell headlong, but soon recovered himself and 
fled on. Some of them showed great daring. One fell racer some 
years ago in his descent cleared at a jump a chasm which meas- 
ured twenty-two feet in width. They came running in without 
collapse and heads erect after this perilous twenty-minute race up 
a sheer mountain and back. The winner received a silver bowl,— 
and he earned it. 

Meanwhile the wrestling, greatest and oldest of the English 
sports, was going on continuously in front of the grandstand, and 
pole-vaulting at the other end of the green. The rugged Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland men writhed and clinched, struggling and 
falling on the slippery turf. One fat fellow was the centre of in- 
terest; no one could throw him, while man after man went over 
his head to the fall; he meanwhile seemed like grease in their 
clutches. After a long struggle with a fresher man, he finally 
surrendered, and fell, thrown over his rival’s head, but still quite 
the favorite. 

Vaulting is not done 2s well as in America, according to an old 
sportsman on our tally-ho, who said that English lads could not 
vault within three feet of the Americans. He did not explain why, 
and we took the statement modestly and didn’t wave the flag 
over it. 

But nothing could have surpassed the skill shown by the sheep- 
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dog trials. Shepherds from all over the hills brought in their 
flocks and their little gray collies,—not the magnificent creatures 
like “Bob, Son of Battle,” but wiry, thin little anxious dogs that 
appeared never to rest. They are the embodiment of responsibil- 
ity, and reminded us of nervous mothers that have the care of too 
many children. To us these sheep-dog trials were the star per- 
formance of the Grasmere Sports. The object is, within a given 
time, to signal the dog so that he will drive the sheep over a course 
strewn with difficulties and finally pen them into a tiny enclosure. 
The obedience of the nervous little dogs is marvelous. They are 
like machines, obeying instantly any gesture or any of the eight 
or nine signals of whistle or voice. They must curb their natural 
exuberance, keep still, move slowly, sheer off, or rush in, as the 
shepherd directs. ‘Three sheep are usually given to each dog; 
sometimes, to make the difficulty greater, two from one flock and 
one from another, so that the tendency will not be to run together. 
The collie gathers the trio, not without what to a human would 
be much difficulty, and marshalls them to their post. Then over 
various obstacles he drives them — through gaps, over hurdles, 
into and out of a maze of fenced passages, and into a little trian- 
gular pen. The sheep are so perverse and stupid that they seldom 
come out of the right exit and ramble around inside the obstacle, 
while the precious seconds are ticking off on the judge’s watch; 
and the dogs must exercise superhuman patience, as anything else 
confuses the sheep into complete inaction. No wonder these dogs 
act so bored and nervous! Life must be just one sheep after an- 
other to them. Finally, the most skillful cur gets his charges into 
the pen within the given time, and his owner marches home with 
a tired collie and a silver cup. 

The sports halted at noon while Lord Lonsdale and his friends 
repaired to the gay refreshment tent, and the rest of us scurried 
down muddy lanes in search of the scalding tea that awaits the 
British in every emergency. Some had brought it along in ther- 
mos bottles and sat imbibing in the drizzle. We had ours at the 
famous White Swan where Sir Walter Scott used to go for a “wee 
nippie” on the sly, when visiting the abstemious Wordsworths. 
Then back we hurried for the hound-trailing, the most interesting 
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event of the Sports after the sheep-dogs. The hounds are not 
blue-blooded dogs, but are specially trained trailers. They run a 
ten-mile course up through the mountains in about thirty-five min- 
utes while the band plays “D’ye ken John Peel?” A trail of 
anise seed was laid first, and, as they sniffed the heavy odor, the 
yelping pack were restrained with difficulty on the starting line 
until the handkerchief was dropped. Then off they tore on the 
trail, nosing a second on the scent until one caught it and bounded 
ahead, followed by most of the others. We could see them for 
some time with glasses, winding among the trees on the mountain. 
A few were left behind, but did not give up the search or come 
back or follow the rest, but nosed around in a frantic way as if 
they knew they were failures. Finally one swift form emerged 
from the trees and came flying down, followed soon by others, the 
leader jumped hilariously upon his master, who then led him un- 
emotionally away on a leash to await the prize. The last little dog 
to come wandering in was pathetic. If ever the term “hang-dog”’ 
was appropriate, it fitted him. You felt that you did not want to 
look at him as he walked over to the judges, and you were glad 
when Lord Lonsdale reached down and stroked him. 

The spectators of the games were different indeed from those at 
an American Meet. Here was no hoarse shouting, no waving mul- 
titude, weaving to and fro in the excitement of the game, but de- 
corous applause and mild laughter. Perhaps their philosophic 
calm was due to the intermittent showers; still we could not imag- 
ine an American crowd even in a pouring rain so unenthusiastic 
over those trail hounds. The comments we heard, however, were 
those of real lovers of sport; they knew to an inch how high the 
raulter had leaped, and how much longer the wrestler would hold 
out. The English regard their games as seriously and thoroughly 
as they do everything else, and when the rain pelted hardest, set- 
tled back and disregarded it with that calm and expressionless for- 
bearance which is the envy of nations. 

As we were jogging home in the continuing rain, one event that 
was not scheduled on the program occurred on the road past Thirl- 
mere. The way was very narrow around Greenhead Ghyll, with 
Thirlmere below a steep bank. We saw coming toward us a flock 
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of sheep filling the road from side to side. Behind stalked a tall 
shepherd in long cloak and broad hat, carrying a staff taller than 
himself — all according to the pictures. We wondered which 
would give the right of way, coach or sheep. We could not go up 
the bank or down the slope to the lake without grave consequences. 
About ten feet from the flock we saw a little irritated dog trot out 
from behind. He nosed and nipped the heels of the sheep and 
waved his tail here and there, finally bisecting his flock exactly in 
the middle. Some ran up the bank a way, some down the slope, 
while our coach passed through with scarcely a sheep’s wool to 
spare on either side. The whole thing was managed without flock 
or coach stopping or even slowing up. The shepherd continued 
to look at the clouds, apparently with no sense of responsibility. 
It was Rab’s job. 

The little inn at Keswick looked warm and welcoming as we 
drew in, wet and weary and happy over our day. We had not 
only seen ancient sports in a romantic and impressive setting, but 
had also absorbed something of the attitude of a great nation to- 
ward one of its established institutions, an attitude that has helped 
form a national character for generations of sport-loving Eng- 
lishmen. 

KATHERINE Morse. 


New York City. 


UFFIZI 


Tourists, personally conducted, 
Behold you, Jesus, 

Hanging, 

Then pass on 

To purchase picture postals 
On the way to lunch. 


MELVILLE CANE. 
New York City. 
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THE SOUTH THAT NEVER WAS 


Historians know only too well the false conception which has 
grown up in regard to Puritan New England. Turning their eyes 
toward the South, they are similarly cognizant of a land which has 
not been helped by the moonlit traditions concerning its past and 
which in many ways has been decidedly hampered in their posses- 
sion. Often they have to report a falsely proud South, showing 
itself touchy and resentful where a more conciliatory attitude 
might have been decidedly to its advantage. Its idealization in fic- 
tion has ministered to its self-complacency and has fostered a de- 
cidedly defensive attitude in those unable to correct by outside 
contacts an inflated opinion of their own importance in the scheme 
of the universe. Furthermore, a certain noblesse oblige has led 
Americans everywhere to accept as an actuality a fictionized South 
at which not even loyal Southerners can smile without seeming un- 
gracious. 

Life on the plantations, however, was never such as to inspire a 
crusade for its rehabilitation to-day. For a few it may. have been 
luxurious ; but for even that few it was not all that life should be. 
For the poor whites and the slaves it represented no enviable con- 
dition. 

The word plantation may stand for anything from a_ tobacco 
farm to a rice field, though the two are immeasurably different. 
Different, too, is the psychology of those who work them; and the 
drawing of an imaginary line, such as that of Mason and Dixon, 
can no more create a geographical unit than it can insure a homo- 
geneous population, though climatic uniformity may tend to es- 
tablish in all somewhat leisurely habits. Even on the subject of 
slavery the South showed wide diversity of opinion. From some 
sections almost as many enlisted in the Federal army as in the 
Confederate. So let me emphasize at once the fact that the South 
has never been either a racial or a geological entity, not even when 
the menace of the Negro in politics forced it to show a solidly 
Democratic front. 

Even Virginia has as numerous and as diverse types as almost 
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any state in the Union. Directly on the Atlantic, for instance, are 
the fisherfolk of Chincoteague and Assateague. Inside the capes 
come the watermen of the Chesapeake and its tributaries. On the 
Indian reservations trappers and hunters prevail. The truck farms 
offer a little world peculiar to themselves. As for the cities, Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth and Newport News are seaports engaged in 
shipbuilding as well as in commerce; Richmond and Lynchburg 
are mainly manufacturing centres; Petersburg and Danville are 
markets for agricultural products ; Roanoke is a railroad town in a 
mining section ; Staunton and Winchester are delightful residential 
towns of mixed English and German population; Charlottesville 
and Lexington are the seats of famous institutions of learning. 
Surrounding all these cities are farms growing tobacco and apples 
and grain. In the southern part of the state cotton and peanuts, 
melons and potatoes furnish diversity as additional staple crops. 
In the southwest are magnificent valleys for pasturing. Here, too, 
large areas are given over to the mining of coal and iron. In the 
more inaccessible sections live the mountaineers, predominantly of 
Scotch-Irish descent, hundreds of whom can neither read nor 
write. In fact, many have never seen a railroad train. Bear in 
mind, also, that in some counties the population is predominantly 
English, in others French Huguenot, in others German; that there 
are black belts in which the whites are in a decided minority ; and 
that there are white belts in which no black man will tarry. So, 
then, I repeat, in this one state alone, as in practically all the 
Southern states, is to be found a variety of local color simply 
amazing to those whose ideas of Virginia are circumscribed by the 
paths of popular fiction. 

What is true of Virginia to-day is also fundamentally true of the 
South throughout its past, though the details may be slightly dif- 
ferent. The main transformations are the result of increase in 
population. These are most evident in the breaking up of the old 
plantations and the flocking of the masses to the cities. Though 
in some localities worn out and badly neglected, in the main the 
land is much better tilled than ever before, and living conditions 
for the average farmer are infinitely more satisfactory. As long 
as the population was sparse and the various groups were fairly 
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well separated so that the contrast between them was not immedi- 
ately apparent, the South did seem to have produced a distinct 
type of human being and to have discovered “as beautiful and sat- 
isfactory a way of living as this country assuredly . . . has ever 
known.”* However, the government reports on the ravages of 
pellagra, hook-worm, and the various fevers present a_ startling 
contrast to this idyllic picture; and the anti-evolution bills of re- 
cent agitation bear subtle witness to the fact that in neither the 
past nor the present has life there been altogether as “beautiful and 
satisfactory” as some have supposed. 

Nevertheless, it does not follow that the South consciously and 
fraudulently adopted a pose and then set itself to get this accepted 
as its natural attitude. Far from it! The fact is rather that the 
Civil War gave outsiders their first real opportunity to look in 
upon the seclusion of Southern life. The sentimentalism of the 
nineteenth century did the rest, in just the same way that the crass 
interest in gunmen and outlaws has brought to the twentieth a 
most alarming distortion of life in the West. Already it has con- 
tributed toward making the East indifferent to the needs of the 
Western farmer, and some day it may produce a retroaction little 
short of calamitous. For the readers of popular fiction the true 
West of to-day is simply non-existent. 

Until the Civil War closed practically all Southern colleges and 
left the young men of the next generation without higher educa- 
tion of any sort, for the upper classes the educational advantages 
had been about the same North and South. It would, however, be 
a mistake to claim for either North or South a very great interest 
in purely intellectual pursuits. Their aspirations were economic 
and political rather than literary. 

That life in the South was comparatively simple, any one who 
to-day visits the historical homes of Virginia is compelled to real- 
ize. The most pretentious of them are not large; and the more 
modest are modest indeed. Architecturally they are beautiful be- 
cause of their simplicity and fineness of line. To think of them 
as ornate and brilliant establishments is to rob them of their chief 
charm. 





* Struthers Burt. 
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In a setting of this sort the Southern woman shone supreme. It 
was my pleasure to know in their latter years many of the belles 
of ante-bellum days. I do not think that I am unfair to them when 
I say that they were not the “Blue-stocking” type. Neither their 
training nor their environment tended to make them deeply 
thoughtful. Intellectual attainments were not demanded of them. 
In fact, to be credited with brilliance was a matrimonial handicap. 
Southern belles were noted for their sweetness and vivacity. I 
should say that until very recently the type has remained un- 
changed since the days of Evelyn Byrd and Martha Washington. 
However, once the Southern woman married she assumed as head 
of the establishment an economic burden unusually heavy. Even if 
she did no more than direct the activities of her servants, she was 
busy early and late; and, when in later years money was scarce, 
her task assumed most onerous proportions. The same statement 
holds doubly true of the women of the poorer classes. The great 
change for all did not begin until the rise of the public school and 
the founding of colleges for women. 

With these facts before me, very naturally I was irritated when 
I read in the Nation of October 28, 1925, Mr. Allen Tate’s indict- 
ment of the Southern woman and of Southern literature in gen- 
eral. In “The Last Days of the Charming Lady” Mr. Tate neglects 
to ask himself for an explanation, not solely of apparent condi- 
tions, but also of the deep-lying causes which have brought them 
about. No type of civilization, no type of literature just happens. 
The present is always the result of a protracted past. 

At first, as I say, I resented his attitude. Then it occurred to 
me that, if a man of his intelligence could be so strangely misin- 
formed, then others must be still more in need of enlightenment 
as to the conditions handicapping literature not only in the South 
but everywhere. Therefore, in the face of a much larger ques- 
tion, I am no longer disturbed by Mr. Tate’s contention that South- 
tern literature is thin and mawkish and that the Southern woman 
of past years (“the charming lady”, as he calls her) was never the 
delightful creature she is credited with having been. 

In the first place, it is only the very unsophisticated Southerner 
who takes at all seriously descriptions of the Old South as pre- 
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sented in romantic fiction. Living face to face with historic build- 
ings, colonial gardens, and “before the War” people, every one 
knows that these never were as they are popularly pictured. In 
addition to the cavalier and “the charming lady”, the South has 
always had its narrow-minded and bigoted citizens, its bombast, 
and its pose. It has produced conspicuous, even national, figures 
who might well cause the judicious to grieve. However, most of 
the serious problems confronting our country to-day are the re- 
sult, not alone of Southern, but also of national ignorance and 
cupidity. Though I have spoken thus far of only the economic 
and political South, in even the “bookish culture” (to quote Mr. 
Tate) of both ante-bellum and post-bellum days lies much that 
calls for thought. 

By arranging in parallel columns the history of literary move- 
ments in England and in America, one will find that, from the 
time when America began to develop a literature down to the very 
recent past, fashions originated in England. When they had al- 
most run their course on the other side of the Atlantic, they be- 
came the vogue over here. The prevailing tendency in America 
during any one period has almost invariably been that of the Eng- 
land of some twenty to fifty years previous. The cause for this 
can be discovered, I think, in the absence of publishing facilities 
on our side of the water. We have read what was sent us. If we 
found it to our taste and were willing to spend money for it, then 
both readers and authors grew up with that particular style of 
writing as their literary tradition, and American publishers would 
risk their capital in bringing out such imitations of this as seemed 
likely to sell. 

Nowhere is the book business carried on with other intention 
than to realize on an investment. The North as the manufactur- 
ing centre of America found profit in marketing books. It has 
always been comparatively densely populated. Means for the dis- 
tribution of products have been available. The South, until very 
recently, did no manufacturing.? Its population is still scattered. 





*At present there are in the South many printing and binding establish- 
ments. 
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Facilities for marketing books have been, and still are, practically 
nil. Therefore, what books have been attainable have come from 
the North. If the men and the women of the South have been 
shallow, they have been so partly because of the trash the North 
has sent them to read. Furthermore, when Southern authors have 
undertaken to produce either science or fiction, their books have 
had to be passed upon by Northern editors, and, if published at 
all, published with the stamp of approval from some Northern 
firm. 

I have heard Southern authors of international reputation la- 
ment that they were not allowed to follow the dictates of their own 
genius. Until very recently if they wrote of their own section, 
they had to write of it, not as it was, but as the New York market 
for fiction demanded that it should be. Just as the tired business 
man wants a story of blood and thunder, of crime, and of hunt for 
the criminal (in short, wants to read of the unreal, something as 
remote as possible from the routine of his own life), just so an- 
other group of readers calls for a South fashioned in accordance 
with a tradition which the North has been mainly responsible for 
creating. The Union soldier saw in the South a life unfamiliar 
and, therefore, romantic. It had a charm which did not inhere 
in his own mode of living. On his return home, he brought with 
him wonder tales which ever since then authors and publishers 
have been steadily confirming and augmenting. The consequence 
has been that until almost yesterday whenever Southern authors 
have attempted to write of the South as they know it the veri- 
similitude of their work has been questioned ; and they have been 
officially ordered to continue fashioning their stories to fit ac- 
cepted molds. Yet in spite of the general editorial caveat, a few 
authors have been able to break their way through to the public. 
Their reception has been astonishingly generous. 

Let me cite the experience of several who may serve to illumi- 
nate what I mean. 

Consider as one example, not so much in point as in contrast, 
the case of Miss Ellen Glasgow, who for years has been writing 
sincerely and sanely of the changing South. When Barren Ground 
was published in 1925, the reviews were often absurd. One, I re- 
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call, was headed “Realism Crosses the Potomac” — and that after 
Miss Glasgow herself had published Virginia in 1913! To me 
Virginia is one of the strongest pieces of realistic fiction America 
has produced, though incomparably inferior to The Romantic 
Comedians. Yet, because Virginia did not treat the South roman- 
tically, it passed from the remembrance of reviewers in a remark- 
ably short space of time. Hence the woman of different stock and 
from a different environment who in Barren Ground fashions for 
herself a life as unlike as possible that of the plantation owners 
familiar in the works of the romantic school did not present her- 
self immediately as a contrasting portrait to Virginia, although 
both were remarkably fine and equally true. Certainly Miss Glas- 
gow is aware that south of the Potomac all life is not of a piece. 
Therefore, whenever she attempts the portrayal of some as yet 
unexploited type, what she has to say should be given very care- 
ful consideration. The characters in The Romantic Comedians 
have ceased to be sectional. They represent human nature wher- 
ever youth and age are in contact. The delusions of both are com- 
mon to all mankind. The South of to-day goes the way of the 
world. 

Miss Mary Johnston began as a romanticist. When her inter- 
ests became economic and political, when she was spending herself 
in the struggle for the political emancipation of women, the public 
as represented by Northern publishers would have none of her. 
Her return to literature has had, therefore, to be through the fields 
of delightful romance! My feeling is that Miss Johnston, having 
cultivated certain acres successfully, is still kept at work on them 
when she might with satisfaction to herself be helping to free 
Southern literature from the stigma of clinging eternally to estab- 
lished tradition. 

Glance for a moment at the work of O. Henry, himself a prod- 
uct of North Carolina and Texas. The short story has undergone 
a change of technique since he made the surprise ending for a time 
the most popular form. I do not think that his influence was bene- 
ficent. Yet every one must recognize that he beat the world at its 
own game. That O. Henry understood the South and the clash 
there represented between the sentimental and the actual is very 
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clearly shown in “A Municipal Report”. Grim truth lurks in that 
bit of fiction. The professional Southerner is more or less widely 
known. His struggling sister, however, is shut off from all whose 
acquaintance with the South is not sufficiently intimate to admit 
them behind closed doors. 

James Branch Cabell had the temerity to strike out for himself 
and to accept philosophically years of most trying neglect until the 
fortunate suppression of Jurgen. Paul Laurence Dunbar could 
create no scandal of this sort in the world of letters. In conse- 
quence, he died disappointed and embittered because editors in- 
sisted that he should write only darkey songs. Similarly Thomas 
Nelson Page was forced to continue developing a vein which he 
had a vast amount of difficulty in opening, but which finally ceased 
to yield. Until very recently who could write a story of the South- 
ern mountaineer and have his manuscript accepted unless he was 
willing to fashion his people after the model John Fox at first had 
great difficulty in convincing editors would sell? 

Mountain feuds make very tame entertainment in comparison 
with the robberies and murders which fill the front sheets of 
tabloid newspapers. Nevertheless, when suitably heightened in 
color and action so that the experiences of many persons through 
a whole gencration are crowded into the brief span preceding the 
climax in the life of some one hero, the adventures of the hillmen 
of the South do provide the basis for very acceptable reading. The 
mountains of Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, Tennes- 
see, and Arkansas are populated by much the same class of people. 
Hence, when I came upon Teeftallow by T. S. Stribling, Hill-Billy 
by Rose Wilder Lane, and Angel by DuBose Heyward, I felt my- 
self among men and women I had actually known. Except for 
the overdrawing essential to fiction, these books ring true. Teef- 
tallow is much the strongest and most vivid. Nevertheless Hill- 
Billy and Angel are remarkably good. That they find an eager 
audience is not surprising. The surprise is that authors and pub- 
lishers should be thus tardy in exploiting a field in which Charles 
Egbert Craddock and Miss Nimo Green long ago drew the first 
plow-share. 

T. S. Stribling shows unusual ability in discovering virgin soil. 
Though nothing could be truer than his pictures of the new Negro 
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in Birthright or than the satire of Latin America versus Anglo 
America in Fombombo, Birthright is peculiarly original. From 
the point of view of the South, it, like Porgy, is a daring work, not 
because it has Negroes as its principal characters, but because it 
treats both its black men and its white men without favor. Of 
course, there are many conditions of black men in the South just 
as there are many conditions of white; but both Stribling and 
Heyward have chosen to do their particular types with unusual 
fidelity. That they have been able to handle them realistically 
without writing coarse books and without arousing antagonism is 
an achievement indeed. The Negroes in Porgy are at the bottom, 
unaspiring, elemental. The protagonists in Birthright have begun 
to aspire and to climb. It may well be that for all Negroes, edu- 
cated and uneducated, the problems of life are more personal than 
racial. Yet in their moments of aspiration the educated stand 
much more alone than their brothers submerged by natural forces 
too great to be even resisted, much less overcome. Fortunately, 
the Negro is not an economic factor of equal fierceness with the 
Jew. But in so far as his treatment in contemporary fiction is con- 
cerned, the crux of the matter lies here: (1) Southern authors 
are now attempting to present faithfully aspects of Southern life 
hitherto untouched; (2) Northern publishing firms now consider 
their work a sufficiently good risk to invest money in it; (3) and 
the general public is responding so favorably to both the new 
themes and the authors’ development of them as to justify the pub- 
lishers in undertaking what in times past they have looked upon 
as impossible ventures. 

Even though I need not go so far as to maintain that the recent 
work of Glasgow, Cabell, Stribling, and Heyward is the best that 
American literature has produced, I do challenge Mr. Tate to show 
that others have written preéminently better. For my own part, 
I welcome the new tendency, not because it is realistic, not because 
it is “disagreeable”, but because it appears to be the flowering of a 
truly indigenous product. When every aspect of our life, whether 
comic or tragic, whether disagreeable or pleasant, can be faithful- 
ly presented in American letters, then the day of great literature 
is at hand ; and we, as Americans, need no longer apologize for our 
failure to create fiction comparable with the best of Europe. 


Cary F. Jacos. 
New York City. 

































FOUR SONNETS 
I 


RESURRECTION 


The slender furrows turning green again 
Once held the simple hope that men found fair, 
And old Egyptian builders, brown and bare, 

Carved on the tomb a sheaf of ripened grain; 

The plowman sowing in the warm sweet rain, 
While slow-paced oxen drew the gleaming share, 
Saw lost Persephone rise golden there, 

And drive her flame-wheeled car across the plain. 


In fruitful valley, high wheat-crested hill, 
And vineyard where the purple pigeons start, 
Life waked to light and faith in life was born; 
But earth’s long winter lingered on until 
Within the tear-sown meadow of man’s heart 
Christ stood among the rows of ripened corn. 


Il 


HARVEST 


Antiquity’s dim prophets dreading dearth 
In field and vineyard, by a shore forlorn 
Heaped mystic sheaves that their wild god reborn 

Should fill the Eleusinian caves with mirth; 

But one who watched the seed return to earth 
When Israel’s ploughmen sowed the autumn corn 
Beneath the fading Pleiades at morn, 

Saw deeper miracles of death and birth. 


Now, as in ages past, the mottled green 
Mellows to gold upon the upland steep, 
And by the yellow hay-rick laborers lean ; 
Yet richer harvests that no man may reap 
Lie where flame-girded angels stoop to glean 
From God’s calm acre fruits of them that sleep. 
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Ill 


CLONMACNOISE 


No autumn woods have wreathed with deepest red 
The god-like conquerors that sleep uncrowned 
In riven tumulus and ruined mound, 

Their mighty deeds by time discredited ; 

No vineyard pall of purpling gold is spread 
Above the Fenian hunter and his hound, 

Or saint who waits an angel’s horn unwound 

Across the lonely meadows of the dead. 


But one last Hero holds the wasted field, 
Whose fallen greatness makes all triumph vain 

By memory of a sepulchre unsealed ; 
And still one reaper waits by Ciaran’s plain 

To take his tythe of sheaves, where shield on shield 
Earth's golden kings are strewn like garnered grain. 


IV 


LINDISFARNE 


Here rose the dream of centuries, held fast 
In stones that breathed through nature’s huge design 
Of vaulted dome and columns’ clustered line 
The adoration of the ages past; 
It lingers still, though time has overcast 
The perishable walls, and shore-weeds twine 
Down aisles which led by pageantries divine 
From saint and prophet to Christ’s Heart at last. 


Here rolls the north wind’s mighzy orison, 
Blending with chants of greater dreams to be 
A requiem for deeds forever done; 
And like the shadow of infinity, 
Lit by the rising and the setting sun, 
Beyond these ruined arches shines the sea. 


Tuomas S. JOngs, Jr. 


New York City. 














JOHN ERSKINE: ENOUGH OF HIS MIND 
TO EXPLAIN HIS ART 


There was a time, not so very long ago, when John Erskine 
was known chiefly to those who had been students under him 
in Columbia and possibly to a few others who had read his 
poems and literary criticism; but now that he has published 
two novels which have had an unusual success, his name is 
conspicuous on all railroad news-stands throughout the country. 
‘Translations [of Zhe Private Life of Helen of Troy and of 
Galahad: Enough of his Life to Explain his Reputation] are 
now’’—so runs the publisher’s blurb—‘‘appearing in one conti- 
nental country after another.’’ He has ‘‘surprised with a fine 
excess.”’ A well-known rabbi of New York eloquently de- 
nounced Helen of Troy as one of the most immoral books of 
the time; and an eminent literary critic was moved almost 
to tears by Mr. Erskine’s ‘‘sacrilegious’’ handling of the Greek 
story. Thus his ‘‘excess’’ has brought upon him a terrific 
critical assault from two different batteries: he has offended 
moralists by the immoral suggestions of his novels; and he has 
offended zstheticians by his unconventional use of traditional 
story material. 

Now this is very strange: for John Erskine, as those who 
know him best are well aware, has well-defined notions of 
morality and equally well-defined notions of what constitutes 
beauty in art. He takes considerable pride in the fact that he 
is as Conservative in literature as in some other activities of life. 
You may read John Erskine’s poetry, or his literary criticism, 
and not at all suspect that he is the novelist who has been 
so soundly denounced by Rabbi Wise and Mr. Powys. Ash 
Wednesday—one of his most beautiful and best known poems— 
is an autobiographical fragment which reveals his pained sensi- 
bilities on hearing a devastating lecture by his then colleague, 
James Harvey Robinson, on primitive survivals in Christianity. 
Indeed, if you read Actwon or The Poetic Bus-Driver or Youth 
Dying, you will find the same poet who delighted the gentle 
soul of Clarence Edmund Stedman in the early years of this 
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century; or if you read his essays in literary criticism, The 
Moral Obligation to be Intelligent, The Kinds of Poetry, or The 
Literary Discipline, you will find no cavalier naturalist defend- 
ing sorties into the salacious. It is, I confess, a different Er- 
skine you encounter in 7ke Private Life of Helen of Troy and in 
Galahad: Enough of his Life to Explain his Reputation, and for 
all of my own admiration for them, I am forced to admit that 
their titles suffer the suspicion of bad taste because they so 
patently appeal to our tawdry weakness for backstairs gossip. 
Their very wording has alienated some cultivated and refined 
people: “‘sheer vulgarity’’, I heard some one describe the novels 
who had not even read them. 

How, then, to explain a confessedly conservative professor 
of English literature indulging in such ‘‘insinuendoes’’ (as 
Humpty Dumpty might say), so frequent in He/en and Galahad? 
If John Erskine were merely ‘‘a flash in the pan’’ of the fiction 
market, the effort to understand him would hardly be worth the 
bother of reading or writing about him. But because he is not 
an accidental success in the literary world, because he has some- 
thing to say which modern readers want to read, and because 
from critical essays of his which have apparently been forgotten 
we may get an intelligent understanding of his novels, it is 
appropriate now to review enough of his mind to understand 
his art. 


II 


We shall not appreciate the art unti] we know something of 
the man himself; something about the making of his mind. 

When John Erskine was a Columbia undergraduate, the days 
of the zsthetic movement (late in reaching American shores) 
were in the yellow leaf; the cloying, impersonal, embroidered 
melodies of the British zsthetes, particularly of Wilde and Swin- 
burne, were iilling the ears of susceptible young lovers of beauty 
with haunting echoes. In the English department at Columbia 
was George Edward Woodberry, himself the disciple of Lowell 
and heir of the fine Harvard memories of the elegant eighties. To 
Columbia he brought some rich ideas and inspired a group of 
young men there to the career of poetry. John Erskine was 
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among them; he has never forgotten those days. Woodberry 
inspired him to live intensely with the choir invisible; his daily 
ghostly companions were Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats. So vividly did John Erskine 
live in this phantom world of loveliness in the unlovely days of 
William McKinley that he has never wholly escaped it. Some- 
times when you see him striding grandly down the street at 
Columbia, with the gaping whale’s mouth of the famous colon- 
naded library for a background, you think that he is stalking 
Ariel. He has a distant look in his eyes. This is the mark of 
Woodberry upon him. How appropriate, therefore, is his 
simple dedication of Zhe Literary Discipline, ‘to George Ed- 
ward Woodberry.’’ In the preface he magnificently says: ‘‘I 
have offered this book in my dedication to our one poet-critic 
in America who has spent his genius in the service of literature 
as art, and as art alone. . . .I must bear witness to his leader- 
ship among all in this country who in my lifetime have known 
how to prize the immortal things in great books—imagination, 
ideal humanity, beauty, and the kind of truth that is beauty. 
. . . Twenty-five years ago he taught us to love the masters 
in poetry. . . . We have still to acquire his hospitality toward 
the future, to look on with his good humor and sympathy while 
the immature in the world of art, as elsewhere, try to rearrange 
the universe, not knowing that it has been here for some time 
and is set in its ways.’’ 

Those were halcyon days when John Erskine sat under Pro- 
fessor Woodberry. In the fervor of new spiritual excitements, 
he became a poet and wrote Actwon, an exquisite thing. It 
immediately attracted wide attention and established in some 
measure his reputation; he was launched on the career of the 
poet. For the next ten or fifteen years he continued to practise 
his art, rigidly keeping himself within the bounds of technique 
which marked his first effort, disdaining to join the experi- 
mentalists in 1912 who started the ‘‘Imagiste’’ and ‘‘Vers 
Libre’’ schools on the course which has now, alas! ended in 
contortionism. His work revealed only too clearly his acqui- 
escence in the Gildered world of his formative days. Working 
diligently, ransacking the past, strenuously studying the secrets 
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of the Elizabethan lyrists, he emerged from pupilage only to 
become a teacher of English; for a short time at Amherst, and 
then in his own a/ma mater. He was engaged as a professor; 
he professed to teach. Really, he was an artist disguised as a 
pedagogue. 

His lectures, when I heard him as an undergraduate, were 
provocative, marked by a studied finesse. I think, however, 
that his influence as a teacher reached its zenith in the college 
generation just before my own. He had stimulated a group of 
enterprising youths to publish a literary monthly in which may 
now be found some of the earlier efforts of Randolph Bourne. 
The business manager was a young undergraduate named Alfred 
A. Knopf. Bourne’s tragic death in 1918 cut short a promising 
career in criticism; yet he, unlike his teacher who so greatly 
influenced him, was ‘‘a literary radical’. On one or two occa- 
sions, a year or two before Bourne died, we talked about Erskine; 
I recall vividly Bourne’s high tribute, though he confessed to 
some disagreement with Erskine in point of approach and in 
matters of taste. 

Bourne, in his History of a Literary Radical, a \andmark in 
American criticism, has given a glimpse of his experiences in 
college, with some very pertinent allusions to Professor Erskine. 
In his character study, ‘‘The Professor’, we have a choice por- 
trait of Dr. Erskine: 


The Professor’s inspiring influence upon his students, 
however, is not confined to his courses. He has formed a 
little literary society in the college, which meets weekly to 
discuss with him the larger cultural issues of the time. 
Lately he has been interested in philosophy. ‘‘In my day’”’, 
he once told me, ‘‘we young literary men did not study 
philosophy’’. But now, professor that he is, he goes to sit 
at the feet of the great metaphysicians of his college. He 
has been immediately stirred by the social and moral 
awakening of recent years. . . To be radical, he tells his 
boys, is a necessary part of experience. In professorial 
circles he is looked upon as a veritable revolutionist, for he 
encourages the discussion of vital questions even in the 
classroom. .. We must above all, he says, teach our 
undergraduates to think. 
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Although the Professor is thus responsive to the best 
radicalisms of the day, he does not let their shock break 
the sacred chalice of the past. He is deeply interested in 
the religious life of his college. A devout Episcopalian, 
he deplores the callousness of the present generation 
towards the immemorial beauty of ritual and dogma. The 
empty seats of the college chapel fill him with dismay. 
One of his most beautiful poems pictures his poignant sen- 
sations as he comes from a quiet hour within its dim, 
organ-hunted shadows out into the sunlight, where the 
careless athletes are running carelessly past him, unmind- 
ful of the eternal things. 

I think I like the Professor best in his study at home, 
when he talks on art and life with one or two respect- 
ful students. On the wall is a framed autograph of Words- 
worth, picked up in some London bookshop; and a framed 
letter of appreciation from Richard Watson Gilder. On 
the table stands a _ richly-bound copy of ‘‘Ganymede’”’ 
[Actaon] with some of the very manuscripts, as he has 
shown us, bound in among the leaves. His deep and meas- 
ured voice flows pleasantly on in anecdotes of the Authors’ 
Club, or reminiscences of the golden past. As one listens, 
the glamor steals upon one. This is the literary life, grave, 
respected, serene. All else is hectic rush, modern ideas a 
futile label. It is men like the Professor who hold true the 
life of the scholar and the gentleman as it was lived of old. 
In a world of change he keeps the faith pure. 


In this passage, Bourne refers to John Erskine’s lately having 
*‘become interested in philosophy’’. The essay was written 
sometime about 1911, and the statement probably bears a refer- 
ence toa crucial moment in the novelist’s intellectual life. I 
confess that I don’t know when or how John Erskine came 
under the influence of George Santayana, but I guess that it 
was some time during the mid-course of his literary career. 
It is evident that it has since been the chief lunar influence on 
the tides of his thought. ‘‘I must record my gratitude’’, he 
wrote in the preface of The Literary Discipline, ‘‘to two living 
philosophers”. .~. towers of strength to those of us who love 
books as works of art—George Santayana and Frederick J. E. 
Woodbridge. . The first taught me through his books—are any 
books more beautiful than his written in English to-day?” 
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Certainly anyone who has ever heard him lecture will know 
what I mean when I say that John Erskine in teaching litera- 
ture has used the great classics to illustrate Santayana’s doc- 
trine that ‘‘the spiritual has a physical basis and the physical 
has a spiritual fulfilment’’; an axiom never to be forgotten in 
reading Erskine’s novels. And what is still more evident is 
that those whom John Erskine has most subtly touched— 
young scholars like Irwin Edman, author of Human Traits 
and Richard Kane Looks at Life,and John Herman Randall, Jr., 
author of Zhe Making of the Modern Mind—have carried with 
them, with whatever modifications caused by other influences, the 
Santayana doctrine as a workable theory in the life of intelli- 
gence. Just as Erskine’s poetry reflects his indebtedness to 
Woodberry, so does his criticism reflect Santayana. 


III 


I once heard Professor Erskine say something to this effect: 
“Novelists dissipate much of their inventive powers in creating 
new plots and situations. What folly! The old stories are still 
capable of yielding new possibilities of enjoyment bya fresh and 
original treatment.’’ Did he have 7he Private Life of Helen 
of Troy in mind when he spoke? If he did, apparently he did 
not write it to document his theory. If he had done so then, 
it would probably have been a mere /our-de-force. 

Then how did He/en come to be written? 

I guess that the idea had been with him for a long time, for 
not only did I hear him make the remark at the head of this 
section, but in re-reading his Zhe Literary Discipline (1923) re- 
cently, I ran across this pertinent paragraph: 


‘Is it the business of art to discover new ideas, or indeed 
to busy itself much with any ideas, as separated from 
emotion and the other elements of complete experience? 
Is it the originality of genius to say something no one 
has ever thought of before, or to say something we all 
recognize as important and true? As for the mere question 
of priority, even stupid things have been said for the first 
time; do we wear the laurel for being the first to say them? 
. . . Excellence is the only originality that art considers. 
They understand these things better in France. There the 
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young [writer] even of the most radical school will respect 
the bias of art towards continuity rather than toward novelty, 
toward the climax of a tradition rather than its beginning 
. . . If the object of literature is still, as it was for the great 
writers, to portray human nature, then the only new thing 
the artist will look for is a greater success in his art. Hu- 
man nature is old and unchangeable: he wil] hope to make a 
better portrait than has yet been made—better, at any rate, 
for his own people and his own age, and if possible, better 
absolutely. . . . Something remains to be told of each eternal 
theme. [My italics. ] 


The story of how Helen came to be published, as I have it, 
explains how so unlikely a novel—unlikely from the publisher’s 
usual marketing notions—‘‘got across’’. Mr. Erskine had re- 
ceived a contract from the publishers to write a volume in the 
‘*How-to-Know”’ series to which, for instance, the late Stuart 
P. Sherman contributed a How to Know Arnold. John Erskine 
was to write a How to Know Milton. But for some reason the 
publishers decided to stop the series before the book was written, 
and were sufficiently generous, in cancelling the contract, to 
offer to publish whatever Mr. Erskine might submit to them in 
its place. Whether he thereupon wrote Zhe Private Life 
of Helen of Troy, or had it in a complete form at that time, I do 
not know, but the story has it that he sent the publishers the 
manuscript of that novel. He/en’s immediate success was an 
‘event’ in the publishing world. Sophisticates read it and 
liked it; I myself, sitting in a street car beside a factory girl re- 
turning from work, saw her eagerly reading it. 

Then, after Helen, came Galahad, with a similar technique 
re-interpreting through the comic spirit situations in a story 
which had long been familiar to us in the traditional form. Of 
course the thing seemed sacrilegious. Under the zgis of John 
Cowper Powys a number of people, until then inarticulate, 
wrote letters bordering on the hysterical to papers like Zhe 
Saturday Review, protesting against the profanity of so mis- 
treating classic stories, and Zhe Literary Digest took up the 
matter, devoting an entire page to it. Beautifully silent re- 
mained John Erskine, for had he not already answered them in 
his literary manifesto, Zhe Literary Disctpline, published two 
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years before Helen? He had anticipated every possible objec- 
tion. Decency? The first chapter in The Literary Discipline 
was entitled, ‘‘Decency in Literature.”’ 


The principle of literary decorum which applies to the 
representation of the body applies also to the allied theme 
of sex. The body is a fit subject for literature, but not in 
detail. Sex is a proper subject for literature, so long as it 
is represented as a general force in life, and particular 
instances of it are decent so long as they illustrate that 
general force and turn our minds to it; but sexual actions 
are indecent when they cease to illustrate the general fact 
of sex, and are studied for their own sake; like the ears 
in the portrait, they then assume an emphasis they do not 
deserve. This seems to be the decorum of the theme as 
the great writers have treated it, and this is the decorum 
which men instinctively adopt in discussion, if they have 
not been trained to think that all discussion of sex is 
naughty. 


Degrading a familiar and beautiful story? 


If we could ask Tennyson, Morris, Browning, Arnold 
and Meredith each to write out a summary of something 
we all know, we should have five criticisms, and five reve- 
lations of personality. And there are more personalties 
in the world than we may realize; only they waste them- 
selves in the search for the original, when all that is 
needed is to be sincere. 


Is he detached, impersonal, in his treatment of life; cold, 
objective, lacking in specific details of the natural? But read 
his arraignment of naturalism in the chapter, ‘‘The Cult of the 
Natural.’’ Ought he to have done his He/en or his Galahad ina 
modern setting and with characters of other names? 


To say that in writing, even when our purpose is art, 
and not satire, we should express ourselves in terms of 
the life around us, is to lay down a formula, which has 
been contradicted in practice by the influential writers 
of the world. To find a language already wide-spread 
and therefore intelligible, the artist will always draw to 
some extent on the past, even though he does so uncon- 
sciously, and how far back into the past will depend on what 
it is he wants to express, , . . If Homer were not Homer 
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in English . . . how much Homer would the English or 
Americans know? Some bouquet of his time is gone, but 
perhaps we should not have liked it if it had remained. 
At least we have kept what we liked: we have suited our 
spiritual needs. 


So he pronounced judgment on ‘‘The Cult of the Contempo- 
rary.’ But, howls the dreadful modern, neither Heden nor Gal- 
ahad gives us a social document. John Erskine met the criti- 
cism before it was made. 


To have our novel appraised as a social document may 
seem to us a compliment, and we may be glad to escape 
the equivocal verdict that our picture of life is art... . But 
the fact remains that some books we are to read many times, 
and permanently, whereas others are for a season only. 


These are bold words; they cross the currents of most con- 
temporary literary notions. Yet for me, Helen and Galahad 
are concrete illustrations of Dr. Erskine’s understanding of 
literature as an art. I have no brief for the theories, but in so 
far as they give enough of his mind to explain his art I am pro- 
foundly thankful. For the novels are much better than the 
theories on which they rest. 


IV 


There are, as I have already said, two main criticisms of 
Helen and Galahad: one is zsthetic; the other is ethical. Mr. 
Powys questioned the taste of the novelist in appropriating 
a beautiful story for unworthy ends. This is the esthetic 
criticism. Rabbi Wise has condemned both novels as vulgar 
and immoral. 

To avoid the moral indictment of Helen and Galahad is 
to evade the main problem in John Erskine’s art. There 
are serious questions raised by speeches and incidents in 
both novels; no thoughtful reader can brush them lightly aside 
with the assertion that they are merely intended to heighten the 
comedy. They are worthy of discussion before they are catego- 
rically dismissed. To discuss them in detail] now is not my pur- 
pose because to do so would lead me far afield from my main 
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object, which is to consider the novels as works of art in the 
esthetic terms of the artist. 

Let me say candidly that I do not pretend to justify or even 
to understand some of the more apparent moral issues implied in 
Helen and Galahad. There seems to be in both novels enough 
concession to the present moral anarchy to make even a toler- 
ant person wonder if the novelist approves of everything he 
writes. Both Helen and Guinevere are considerably ego-centric 
—too ego-centric, indeed, to win sympathy. They seem to 
justify their conduct solely on the grounds of holiness of their 
heart’s affections. Unless the novelist wishes us to under- 
stand that he holds both ladies. (as he draws their portraits) 
in high disdain, he misses fire. What I am saying may be thus 
summed up: if Helen of Troy and Galahad are gull’s handbooks 
of morals, they are indeed highly questionable, if not down- 
right bad. If, however, they are considered as works of art, they 
are no more immoral than Titian’s Sacred and Profane Love, 
or The Song of Solomon. They do abound in ideas; but then, so 
do the plays of George Bernard Shaw and the novels of H. G. 
Wells. What takes one’s breath away is that Dr. Erskine puts 
plain words into the mouths of Helen and of Elaine; such frank- 
ness staggers us, for the conventional lady of fiction is anything 
but candid. These ladies, however, love; and apparently are not 
ashamed of it. This is what shocks us. Yet in spite of our 
pained feelings, we do recognize the ladies as flesh and blood 
creatures; they are as vibrant as Meredith’s Diana or Shaw’s 
Candida. What shocks us, too, is that all of these ladies are so 
keenly aware of the primal forces of animal life as we live it; 
of sex, of beauty, of power. 

Which at once sends us to Erskine’s criticism of the great 
masters of fiction of the past; and for those who may not know 
it, I repeat here some of his comments: 


. . . We might trace this valuation of intelligence through 
the English novel. We should see how often the writers 
have distinguished between intelligence and goodness, 
and have enlisted our affections for a kind of inexpert 
virtue. In Fielding or Scott, Thackeray or Dickens, the 
hero of the English noyel is a well-meaning blunderer 
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who in the last chapter is temporarily rescued by the grace 
of God from the mess he has made of his life. Unless 
he also dies in the last chapter, he will probably need 
rescue again. The dear woman whom the hero marries 
is, with a few notable exceptions, rather less intelligent 
than himself. . . . 

No less significant is the kind of emotion the English nov- 
elist invites toward his secondary or lower-class heroes... . 
These characters amuse us, and we feel pleasantly supe- 
rior to them, but we agree with the novelist that they are 
wholly admirable in their station. Yet if a Frenchman—let 
us say Balzac—were presenting such types, he would make 
us feel, as in Pére Gortot or Eugénte Grandet, not only 
admirable for the stable, loyal nature, but also deep pity 
that such goodness should be so tragically bound in unintel. 
ligence or vulgarity.’ 


In his essay, ‘‘The Moral Obligation to be Intelligent’’, Mr. 
Erskine pointed out the Anglo-Saxon tendency to divorce moral 
goodness from intelligence (remember the conclusion of Galahad: 
Lancelot in the monastery asks his confessor, ‘‘Cannot a man in 
a state of grace ask questions?’’) and has shown how English 
novelists have made ‘‘good’’ heroes eminently lacking in good 
sense, as though it were too bad that goodness were inevitably 
accompanied by stupidity. Mr. Erskine’s implication is that 
the villains have intelligence, and points it out in Shakespeare’s 
villains and in Milton’s Satan. There are characters in both 
Helen and Galahad who have no unimpeachable morals but 
who do have intelligence; in them Mr. Erskine reverses the 
traditional treatment in fiction: he makes Helen and Lancelot 
admirable, not for their mora/s but for their intelligence. 

A cardinal point in Erskine’s philosophy is sincerity, which he 
developed at some length in 7he Literary Discipline. Ina pas- 
sage of The Private Life of Helen of Troy, he makes Helen 
illustrate the theme in her conference with Hermione: 


“Your facts are correct’, Helen went on, ‘‘but some. 
aspects of them you are too young to understand. I ought 
to have made you happy—one’s child ought to be happy. 
But not one’s lover; I deny any obligation there. If we 





'See also pp. 143-156, “The Moral Obligation to be Intelligent.” 
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only knew before hand, and accepted the obligations, that 
happiness is the last thing to ask of love! A divine realiza- 
tion of life, yes, an awakening to the world outside and to 
the soul within—but not happiness. Hermione, I wish I 
could teach you how that a man or a woman loved is simply 
the occasion of adream. The stronger the love, as we say, 
the clearer and more life-like seems the vision. To make 
your lover altogether happy would be a contradiction of 
terms; if he’s really your lover he will see in you far 
more than you really are, but if you prove less than 
he sees, he will be unhappy.”’ 

‘‘We have to build up the illusion [of love] before we 
can be disappointed.’’ 


Helen’s sincerity almost touches the point of extreme cynicism; 
we can stand the cynicism, even if it is disturbing, provided it 
is sincere. But, the question arises as we consider Helen 
against the background of her experience, is amy kind of conduct 
excusable on the ground that it is sincere? This question lies at 
the root of the ethical implications of Erskine’s art. At this 
point enters the contemporary discussion of morals—especially 
as morals are related to the whole question of virtuous love and 
sexual propensities. Here, I confess, I find it impossible to 
follow the novelist; he is far too subtle for me. The question I 
would put to him is: Can there be any morality motivated by sin- 
cerity alone, apart from considerations of the effect of an action 
upon the character of him who does it? Or, to put the question 
in another form, is the term ‘‘character’’ interchangeable with 
“‘sincerity’’ ; are we moral in our conduct if we can prove that we 
are sincere in it? Further, is he only sincere who is guided by 
intelligence, even if that intelligence inspires attitudes and 
actions abhorrent to others? 

I am well aware that these questions have been partially 
answered by Professor Erskine’s in ‘‘The Moral Obligation to 
be Intelligent’’ : 

As a race we seem as far as possible from realizing 
that an action can intelligently be called good only if it 
contributes to a good end; that it is the moral obligation of 
an intelligent creature to find out as far as_ possible 


whether a given action leads to a good or bad end; and 
that any system of ethics that excuses him from that 
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obligation is vicious. If I give you poison, meaning to 
give you wholesome food, I have—to say the least—not 
done a good act; and unless I intend to throw overboard 
all pretence to intelligence, I must feel some responsi- 
bility for that trifling neglect to find out whether what I 
gave you was food or poison. 


In the face of that statement, we remember Helen of Troy. 

Is Helen food or poison? The difficulty in reading the novel 
for its wholesome and moral implication is, it seems to me, 
that except as it is read as an effort in irony, we are asked to 
admire a bad woman because she is intelligent and to despise 
her husband, a courageous and good man, because he is stu- 
pid: so stupid, indeed, that his stupidity is heightened by its 
vivid contrast with Helen’s cleverness. And cleverness is to 
Dr. Erskine a form of intelligence; he makes the distinction 
clear by his citing Kingsley’s famous line: 


Be good, sweet maid, and let those who will be clever. 


If Helen can be admirable because she is intelligent and clever, 
why could she not be admirable because she is good? Has the 
novelist fallen into the trap he has set; has he hoisted himself 
with his own petard? Helen’s attractiveness to him whom 
it was unlawful for her to love may be a great tribute to her 
beauty, but her quickness in accommodating her mind to exe- 
crable actions leaves one aghast at the pattern of conduct which 
the author seems to hold up for our emulation. 

I need raise no more questions concerning the superficial 
moral implications in the two novels; what I have asked is 
sufficient indication of the fact that I find some moral problems 
there and that I am not shutting my eyes to them. Yet I do in- 
sist that to those who can read with intelligence—those who hold 
the parts of a literary work in solution until the whole is encom- 
passed—there is a moral criticism of life in Helen and Galahad 
which is not apparent to the factory girl who reads those novels. 
To her, of course, they are slightly risqué, and she probably reads 
them for their risqué elements. She may, possibly, be edified 
by the grand moments in which both Helen and Lancelot, speak- 
ing out of a high ethical sense, condemn their follies with no 
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uncertain voice, but long before she reaches these passages she 
has been titillated by the appeals to unused powers of her mind 
and emotion which stimulate a kind of admiration for the hero- 
ine or hero who are obviously so clever but who are also, alas! 
so obviously naughty. 

The moral implications turn on whether you do or not ad- 
mire Helen as a woman, or Lancelot as a man. 


Vv 


From these reflections, it ought to be obvious that I do not 
think that Rabbi Wise is ‘“‘barking up the wrong tree’’. I shall, 
however, presently return to a reconsideration of more significant 
moral questions involved in Helen and Galahad with the con- 
viction that some of Mr. Erskine’s critics have not thoughtfully 
considered all of the moral implications of the novels. 

But now I wish briefly to notice the zsthetic criticism that 
Mr. Erskine has used time-honored and familiar stories in un- 
justifiable ways. It is evident that what has offended Mr. 
Powys is that the novelist has taken two beautiful stories which 
everybody knows and loves and has used them as vehicles for 
his own purposes. Surely there is nothing new in this! And 
if Mr. Erskine sinned, so has Sir Harry Johnston who appropri- 
ated several of Dickens’s characters for new réles; and so has 
George Bernard Shaw who has helped himself to Joan of Arc, 
Napoleon, and Cesar and Cleopatra for Shavian purposes. And 
only the other day Elinor Wylie did much worse: she rescued the 
body of Shelley from the Bay of Spezzia, and set him afoot for a 
series of adventures in the America of the eighteen-twenties! 
These borrowings have been tolerated because they served high 
purposes. 

But what, it will be asked, was John Erskine’s purpose? 
Was it merely to repeat Mark Twain’s effort in A Connecti- 
cut Yankee in King Arthur's Court—to make the old world 
ridiculous in the eyes of the new? Unfortunately, John Erskine 
loves the old world much more than he does the new: he has 
too much, indeed, of the typical American condescension for 
things American. As I see it, his purpose was to bring into 
the stream of American thought a very old idea, and he did so 
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deliberately because, as he believes, ‘‘the world has been here 
for some time and is set in its ways.’’ If ina single phrase I 
were to suggest Mr. Erskine’s purpose in He/en and Galahad, | 
doubt if I could do better than to fall back on the title of Ti- 
tian’s picture, ‘‘Sacred and Profane Love’’; or, to take another 
which means the same, ‘‘The Marriage of Earth and Heaven.’’ 
He wishes to reveal the true significance of an idealized passion 
rooted in physical experience; and does so by depicting the 
love experience under immoral conditions of two of the most 
famous lovers. The conditions are unquestionably immoral, but 
the love experience is beautiful. After all, the immorality was 
always there: the artist has stirred our intelligence to see it. 
An appeal to intelligence ought not to offend our esthetic sense. 
If this be so, then the zsthetic criticism is fairly met. We 
may not like Mr. Erskine’s pointing out so bluntly the essential 
immorality of Helen and Guinevere but we ought to concede to 
the artist his own way of working. 

Both Helen and Galahad are motivated by the theme of love. 
This is so obvious that it hardly needs to be proved. What 
does need to be proved is my assertion that Mr. Erskine’s 
theme in both novels is his contrast of sacred and profane love. 
If I attempt to prove this assertion, I do so merely to point out 
the climaxes of both novels in order to suggest a point of rest 
to which the whole of both narratives may be referred. In the 
light of these climaxes—climaxes of ideas rather than of situa- 
tion—both novels should be read: they give meaning and order, 
to say nothing of morality, to the novels. 

The climax of He/en may be found in Chapter 5 of Book IV. 
Helen is talking to Adraste who enjoyed precipitate love: 


We've talked about love, you know what I think of 
that, and how widely I’ve missed my ideal there. In 
sorrow, too, I’ve missed it. Any one who sees how wonder- 
ful and brief life is, would hope to know it, if not all 
of it, at least the high and deep things in it; the awful 
fate would be to be numb and sleepy, to rest in one’s 
habits, to let the days simply pass. I wanted to know 
life down to the quick. Either it can’t be done, or I 
never found out how. With me, life refuses to be known. 
It sets me apart, it makes me feel like a special case, and © 
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the normal fortunes I wanted—I’m convinced they are 
normal—seem dream-like. 

... I think I... know about life, but not in the 
right way—not through my own feelings. . . . Since I 
haven’t felt experience deeply in myself, I could only 
study others, try to understand life, through them. When 
you learn to see human beings that way, and yourself, in 
spite of what they think, as just one more illustration of 
the common nature, you gain in charity, perhaps you ac- 
quire a more generous interest in your fellows, but the 
edge of sorrow is gone—indeed, of most passionate states. 
It isn’t that you know too much; no one is too wise. 
But you forget how to cry, and you learn to smile at man- 
kind, beginning with yourself. Love stays with us longer 
than sorrow, and pain stays longer; they both have some- 
what to do with the body. But sorrow, the kind of heart- 
ache you have, seems all of the spirit. I'd rather my 
spirit had not been educated away from it. 


The criticism of Helen is—does not the novelist plainly indi- 
cate it?—that she lives too much in her intelligence and not 
enough in her emotions. Her spirit has ‘‘been educated away 
from sorrow.” 

Now parallel with this Lancelot’s frank talk with the inno- 
cent young Galahad, his son. The latter has just learned to 
his shame the truth concerning his birth: 


‘The relations men have with every kind of woman,’’ said 
Lancelot, ‘‘are pretty much the same, everywhere and always. 
when you’re older, you’ll accept them as a fact of nature. 
But, in addition, there are more beautiful relations with 
exceptional women. You've got to see it as a whole, Gala- 
had. You can’t confine yourself to the spiritual ecstasies, 
and discard or ignore the bodily impulses out of which 
they grow. Love is a common thing, and it still rests on 
common facts when it becomes noble.’’ 


Similarities between the two novels are frequent; yet they 
reveal the same theme in different ways. Helen, who comes 
to see life as a comedy, lives too intensely in her intelligence 
and sees with pathetic apathy the tragedies which have followed 
her experiments. Lancelot, in his relations with Guinevere 
experiences the same ecstasy in the marriage of Earth and 
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Heaven without the tragic consequences which followed Helen’s 
acts. Yet there is a spiritual tragedy in his story, too; his 
réle of lover completely shocked his son, Galahad, into a dis- 
gust for all of the physical aspects of love; to such an extent, 
indeed, that Galahad denies himself the great earthly experi- 
ence of love by dedicating himself to the search for the Grail. 
There will be no women in his life. 


VI 


We are not asked to admire either Helen or Lancelot as 
characters: their experience as lovers provides the artist with 
his opportunity to make ‘‘a criticism of life in the terms of 
poetic truth and beauty’’. The final question to be asked of the 
artist is not, by what right has he taken beloved stories and 
stripped them of their romance, but has he succeeded in enlarg- 
ing our appetite for life? Before this final question (even aware 
as I am of the many difficulties of technique and matter which 
I find in his novels), I can simply answer that he has. 

Why? Because he has made a sacrament of love.? 

To me, the significant feature of the Erskine novels is the 
absence of the Freudian, subjective element. In a day when it 
is thought that psychoanalysis offers the only sound interpreta- 
tion and solution of the love-life, rooting love wholly in its 
animal aspects, it was a bold procedure to re-tell these two 
famous love stories without recourse to it. Helen and Galahad 
are objectively narrated; the author attempts no disquisitions 
on the subconscious or the unconscious of his characters. The 
chief characters may be immoral but they certainly are healthy. 
The novelist reveals them in the drama of dialogue, dispensing 
with all elaborate and provocative scenic effects which might stim- 
ulate sexual responses either of his characters or in his readers. 
To indicate what possibilities he had before him one might 


a 





* To many, the idea of a sacrament seems merely ecclesiastical, but that 
is a misunderstanding. The word ‘sacrament’ is the ancient Roman name 
of a soldier’s oath of military allegiance, and the idea, in the deeper sense, 
existed long before Christianity, and has ever been regarded as the physical 
sign of the closest possible union with some great spiritual reality. —HAvE- 
LOCK ELLIs, Little Essays of Love and Virtue, p. 69. 
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contrast his narrative strategy with Sienkewicz’s in Quo Vadis, 
Van Vechten’s in The Blind Bow Boy, or even, for that matter, 
with Keats's in The Eve of Saint Agnes. Yet, no doubt per- 
fectly aware of what he could have done to produce similar 
reactions in his readers, Mr. Erskine cen‘ers attention on the 
speech rather than on the actions or on the concealed psycholog- 
ical processes of his characters. If his treatment of sex 
must have support from recognized thinkers on the subject, 
a closer parallel than Freud will be found in the discussions of 
Edward Carpenter and of Havelock Ellis. Carpenter’s Love's 
Coming of Age, and Ellis’s Little Essays of Love and Virtue 
point in the direction of the solution which Mr. Erskine suggests 
in his novels. This suggestion is, as I have indicated, shown in 
the fact that to the novelist love is an experience which has its 
basis in our animal nature but is realized only by an imaginative 
invasion which elevates the processes of sexual attraction into 
spiritual powers. To know love in its physical aspect alone 
(‘‘wantonly to satisfy carnal lusts and appetites like brute 
beasts’, as the Anglican Prayer Book has it) is to know only 
the satisfaction of completed animal desires while the total 
consummation is absent. Witness the incomplete love experi- 
ence of the first Elaine who tricked Lancelot into his great 
betrayal. In his relations with Guinevere Lancelot has real- 
ized the fullest possibilities of love: if he enjoys them under 
immoral conditions, it is because, alas! the husband, King 
Arthur (no less than King Menalaos), has not discovered what 
Havelock Ellis calls ‘‘the play instinct in love’’. 

And this leads us directly to the novelist’s criticism of life. 
It is indeed unfortunate that he was compelled to appropriate 
two of the greatest of the world’s love stories in order to 
make his meaning clear. Yet Mr. Erskine did not invent those 
stories or their situations. He selected them probably because 
they conveniently illustrated what others as well as he have 
learned about the relations of married men and women. If we 
must make his treatment of Helen and Galahad point a moral 
as well as adorn a tale, can we not suppose that the beauty of 
the love experience which Helen found in her relations with 
Paris, and Guinevere in hers with Lancelot, might have been 
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possible under more estimable conditions had Arthur and 
Menalaos known as much of love technique as Paris and Lance- 
lot did? Both took their wives for granted; neither discovered 
that the consummation of love in the married state is the 
development of the technique of the lover. After the fall of 
Troy, Menelaos had the opportunity of a second honeymoon. 
Did he seize it? He did not. He brought Helen back to 
Sparta and vainly attempted to resume his life with her at 
the very point and under the same intolerable conditions of 
bored understanding which Paris had interrupted ten years 
before. And, perversely enough, the novel ends with the pros- 
pect of another about to fall prey to Helen’s beauty. Ap- 
parently, Menelaos has learned nothing from his experience. 
With the beginning of Helen’s new amour with the young 
Telemachus going on right under his nose, Menelaos, bliss- 
fully indifferent to his wife’s effect on the young visitor, pays 
more attention to his breakfast than to her. 

Neither Arthur nor Menelaos learned that successful mar- 
riage is possible only on the condition of perpetual courtship 
within the wedded state. What Mr.. Erskine has done is 
simply to make clear the defects of the husband as lover by 
developing in the terms of our modern respect for love what was 
always implicit in the two time-honored love stories. We have, 
to be honest, never before questioned the propriety of the im- 
moral relations between Helen and Paris or of Guinevere and 
Lancelot. We have ignorantly loved their loves because they 
were true in spite of the fact that they were immoral. And they 
were immoral not only because of the infidelity of the wives 
to the husbands but also because of the criminal negligence 
of the husbands who, being married, permitted the love life 
to lapse while their wives sought love elsewhere. If this 
be so, we may see how both stories have sprung from the 
sincerest intentions of the novelist. He is clever, to be 
sure, but he is not merely clever. The elements of comedy and 
of irony need not blind us to the fact that the effect is edifying. 
And if edifying, then sincere. The novelist has not debased 
his materials; he has made explicit what was always implicit in 
them. By making love a sacrament, by fusing its physical and 
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spiritual aspects, he has communicated through his art an in- 
terpretation of life which is at the core of his mind. 


VII 


This interpretation is intimately bound up with his religion. 
Ultimately, to appreciate his art, it is necessary to discern the 
difference between two irreconcilable attitudes toward life: the 
mediatist and the experimentalist. I am aware of the novelty of 
these terms, and it is therefore necessary to explain them. The 
mediatist is distinguished from the experimentalist in the use 
of symbols about which have gathered a vast collective experi- 
ence. He has a deep and reverent sense of the continuity of 
experience which the symbols symbolize. He grows through his 
experience as these symbols communicate to him the larger 
organic experience of the race. Unlike the experimentalist, who 
is wholly contemporaneous in his attitude towards experience, 
he does not dissipate his nervous and emotional energies by the 
successive spiritual cataclysms of immediate experiments in the 
art of life. He conserves his powers in a cumulative progression, 
enriching thereby the life of intelligence. 

For John Erskine, poet, critic, and novelist, is above all 
things a mediatist; he has saved his mind and his art from 
the extremities of contortion which have been the inevitable 
fate of many artists in our generation: a generation which 
prefers its expericnce ‘“‘straight’’; unmediated through sym- 
bols. To him, experimentalism is a form of the cult of the 
impulsive, and therefore he has little sympathy with it. We 
ought not to forget that he is a devout Churchman: an Episco- 
palian. And this means everything in the effort to understand 
him. Born and reared in the Episcopal Church, he remains 
steadfastly faithful to its traditions and discipline: particularly 
to its two chief tenets: decorum and the sacramental system. 
The great stories of the world—those about which the minds of 
peoples in different ages have played, leaving rich deposits in 
every interpretation—are to him the sacraments or symbols of 
mediated experience. So the stories of Helen and of Galahad, 
familiar as they are to every schoolboy, become in his hands 
beautiful media for the communication of an eternally fresh— 
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because eternally true—reading of experience. Through them 
he touches the essence of life with a delicate touch, and with a 
high decorum. Decorum! The one word which fits John Er- 
skine’s style. For he, like any decorous man, controls his in- 
stincts by the principle of good taste; he is not distinguished 
by extravagant displays of voluptuousness. Decorum moti- 
vated and sustained his intention. 

There is only one hero in both novels; that hero is intelli- 
gence, discoverable in the total drift of the talk. What- 
ever drama is present is purely that of the accommodations 
and integrations of mind with mind in the effort towards the 
deliverance of self. In modern literature, the closest analogy 
is the novels of Anatole France. Dialogue in John Erskine’s 
novels becomes the sacrament, as it is the mark of decorum, 
of the life of intelligence. Here, it seems to me, lies the 
reason for the calm, poised manner of both Zhe Private 
Life of Helen of Troy and of Galahad: Enough of his Life 
to Explain his Reputation. The emotional and sexual con- 
comitants which might have been only too painfully evident 
in both, had an experimentalist like James Joyce or Theo- 
dore Dreiser handled them, have been sluiced away by the 
mediated intelligence of the artist. In the high decorum of 
intelligence they move in a pure white light of gaiety which 
only partly conceals a ground-tone of a high morality, appeal- 
ing partly to the intelligence, partly to the emotions. And 
the laughter which results is caused by the severe detachment 
of the artist; a laughter which is, in a Bergsonian sense, a 
moral and social corrective. 


WiILuiAM S. KNICKERBOCKER. 








PIRANDELLO’S HUMOR 


Luigi Pirandello calls himself a humorist in much the same way 
that Bernard Shaw calls himself a socialist and the two men are 
alike in having written many pages of nervous prose in defence 
of the abstract ideas which they have crystallized in their plays. 
For Pirandello humor is not merely a department of literature. It 
is a way of looking at life which has always had a few adepts and 
which he thinks very timely in the twentieth century. To judge 
by the response to his plays in Italy and beyond it, he has as good 
a claim as Shaw to be a prophet. And his plays are only half of 
Pirandello. 

Like Shaw also the Italian made a gradual beginning with lit- 
erature and spent long years in thinking and reading himself into 
the currents of ideas which were gathering headway around him; 
and like Shaw again, when he had worked out his intellectual sal- 
vation, he experimented for a decade with fiction before he discov- 
ered that he could write plays. Here he parted company with 
Shaw, whose view of the world is shaped by his desire to make it 
different, by his faith in the possibility of progress, while Piran- 
dello is interested in the world as it is. The difference is that be- 
tween socialism and humor — between something which has noth- 
ing directly to do with literature and something which is part of 
its essence. Perhaps that is why Pirandello’s short stories are so 
good while Shaw’s novels are so bad. A good play can often be 
made out of abstract ideas because their clash is certain, at least 
once in the action, to become dramatic, but in themselves they can 
never furnish the characters or the plot for a story. Shaw might 
retort that you cannot rebuild society with humor unstiffened by 
theories, but Pirandello would answer that, if you understand 
humor as he understands it, you are less eager to reconstruct so- 
ciety — though you may unconsciously make it more tolerable by 
becoming one of its more intelligent members. 

While he was still experimenting with his short stories, Piran- 
dello wrote a book which he called L’umorismo and in which he 
tried to define what humor means to him as a principle both in 
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criticism and in creation. In 1920 he reissued the book with a 
light sprinkling of urbane remonstrance added to its criticism of 
contemporary speculation about laughter. M. Bergson, for in- 
stance, is a delightful mystagogue to Pirandello, for whom laugh- 
ter has no more to do with comedy than tears have to do with 
tragedy. L’umorismo surveys the chaos of definitions of humor 
from China to Peru and faintly betrays its author’s particular sub- 
species of wit by his unconsciously expressed affinities with men 
like Richter and Sterne. At the crucial point in the final section 
of the essay, where he undertakes to state his own idea, he aban- 
dons the crystal dialectic which he employs everywhere else 
throughout the monograph and falls into something very much 
like Platonic myth-making. Pirandello is too much an artist 
to define his humor adequately anywhere except in his stories 
and plays. 

His stories are being collected under the general title of Novelle 
per un anno in a series of little volumes of which the ninth has 
just appeared and which are finally to bring the total score of tales 
up to three hundred and sixty. The stories are full of the inward- 
ness of Fascism, with its recognition that the peasants and the 
proletariat and even the middle classes in the biggest cities have 
baulked at the challenge of a changing world, and with its deter- 
mination to make Change itself the religion of the nation. In the 
scattered bits of fiction now being reprinted in Novelle per un 
anno Pirandello’s peculiar humor had its first free expression. It 
was a reaction against all the ideas of humor to which the twen- 
tieth century has pinned its faith, but Pirandello did not admit 
that he was a heretic and he professed himself no tolerationist. He 
refused to dodge the issue with M. Baldensperger’s conclusion 
that, “Il n’y a pas d’humour, il n’y a que les humouristes”. For 
Pirandello there is no intellectual difficulty about defining humor. 
The difficulties about it are artistic. It is hard to create and hard 
to appreciate. Anyone who will take the trouble can understand 
it, but he meddles with it at some risk. It is not a secret of healthy- 
mindedness nor a key to universal contentment. It is a habit of 
looking at things, and especially at one’s self as they seem to other 
people and as they may perhaps seem to the unconscious forces 
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that surround humanity. In perfection it is much more than the 
fulfillment of Burns’s prayer: 


O, wad some pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oorsels as ithers see us. 


It is an infinite faculty for changing the point of view upon 
everything. It would make giddy relativists of us all. Relativism 
Adriano Tilgher thinks is the best name for it and in his essays on 
Pirandello’s plays he brackets him with Ugamuno, Einstein and a 
score of other philosophical and scientific relativists.* 

In its preface, Novelle per un anno modestly refers to the 
Decamerone and to the Thousand and One Nights, but the stories 
are written without the aid of magic, jewels and odalisques. What- 
ever exotic charm they have for Italians arises from the fact that 
many of them are laid in Sicily or in parts of Italy where modern 
civilization has made few changes. Their humor is of the kind 
which might be distilled by a talent like Pirandello’s from the con- 
trasts between the Americans of New York and those of the Ken- 
tucky mountains. In his choice of subjects Pirandello has more 
in common with Balzac than he has with Boccaccio. His Novelle, 
in their way, are as complete a picture of contemporary Italy as 
Balzac drew of the France in which he lived. The art of the two 
men is altogether different, though the creative activity of both is 
the result of a fascinated recoil from life, and though the mood 
and method of both are realistic. Pirandello is a short story writ- 
er and Balzac was a novelist. The difference is a corollary of the 
fact that Balzac was a humorist in only a very secondary way 
while Pirandello is a humorist and nothing else. According to 
L’umorismo, humor expresses itself by decomposing situations, 
characters and everything that constructive artists combine to 
make their imposing fabrics. A man whose genius is disruptive 
rather than synthetic is likelier to write a bushel of short stories 
than one novel. That is what Pirandello has done. His single 
full-length novel, /1 fu Matteo Pascal, is the history of a man who 
takes refuge from a monstrous mother-in-law by sinking out of 
his world as a supposed suicide. He makes a sentimental journey 
which, as his creator’s partiality for Sterne in L’umorismo might 
lead us to expect, has many points in common with that made by 





* Relativisti contemporanei, chapter on Pirandello, 
12 
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Yorick. Pascal is an expanded short story, or rather, a collec- 
tion of short stories about one person. As a novel the book may 
be a failure, but it is a marvellous combination of farce with trag- 
edy and in the dialogue between Matteo’s mother-in-law and his 
aunt Scolastica it has at least one scene worthy of Moliére. The 
combination of farce with tragedy so that both are too vividly and 
distinctly felt for the emotions to yield to the appeal of either is 
the specific quality of Pirandello’s work. 

The sentimental cynicism of Pascal and of the gayer and much 
better, though less well known // turno, belongs to a kind of humor 
for which you get some preparation by reading Lawrence Sterne. 
Sterne, by the way, is the only British humorist of whose reputa- 
tion Pirandello altogether approves. Swift is too violent for him 
and Chaucer eludes him. The Novelle per un anno reduce his hu- 
mor to its simplest and most characteristic forms. It is essentially 
the same as that of the plays which are being published under the 
general title of Stripped Maskers (Maschere nude). In the 
dramas the exposure of their own motives and of their own char- 
acters to the central actors leads to discoveries which turn the 
world topsy-turvy for people on both sides of the footlights. In 
the short stories, usually, only one mask is lifted. The whole in- 
terest is concentrated upon an accident which suddenly transforms 
someone’s universe. Consequences are left to the reader’s imagi- 
nation. Rarely, as in The Fear of Being Happy, the potentially 
changed world is a retrospect of what might have been. Typically, 
the changed world is in the future as it seems to someone who has 
been forced to abandon some illusion to which his happiness has 
been pegged. Perhaps the best account of Pirandello’s humor in 
these stories would be the recognition in it of a complement in ana- 
lytic prose of such poetry as that of Jean Lahor, on which Mr. 
Santayana based his essay on A Religion of Disillusion. Like 
Lahor, Pirandello has “understood how fundamentally that man 
is a dupe who does not begin by settling his accounts with de- 
spair’’,* and certainly much more than Swinburne he writes out 
of a conviction that 


In man’s heart is a blind desire, 
In his eyes foreknowledge of death; 
He weaves, and is clothed with derision. 





* Poetry and Religion, page 248, 
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Pirandello does not build much of his fiction directly upon 
death because he is a comic artist and because death is the stock 
in trade of tragedy. His real subject is sickness, whether physical 
or mental it makes little difference. His interest in disease has 
won him, rather undeservedly, the reputation of being a “Freu- 
dian”. It is true that in casual instances, such as his study of 
Marco Perla’s conflicting wills to live and to die in Superior stabat 
lupus, in Fabio Feroni’s hypochondriasis in The Fear of Being 
Happy, and in the auto-suggestion of Bobbio’s Avemaria he shows 
himself familiar with the Freudian commonplaces. In the more 
fundamental matter of unveiling motives in his stories, and more 
conspicuously in his plays, he reveals a canny recognition of the 
fact that many people in his audiences are adepts of the “science 
of the unconscious”. Opinions whether his art is more seriously 
indebted to Freud than was that of Nathaniel Hawthorne or that 
of Jane Austen depend on the degree to which the critic’s educa- 
tion has been confined to the reading of modern psychology. 

Pirandello has a physician’s knowledge of sickrooms. It is as 
objective and as scientific as the medical lore of which Sinclair 
Lewis made use in Arrowsmith, but there is no pendantry about 
it. It seems to be a result of years of intimacy with sick people, 
of unbounded curiosity about them, and of full appreciation both 
of the bearing of their conduct upon other psychological questions 
and of the much more interesting though less noticed effects of 
illness upon those who are indirectly involved. In Visiting the 
Sick —a typically ambiguous Pirandellian title, rich in fugitive 
contradictions — Gaspari Naldi indiscreetly rides his ass into town 
on a summer afternoon and is struck by a fit of apoplexy as he 
dismounts at a friend’s door. Everyone in the village who has the 
least social pretension to darken that door crowds around the 
couch where Naldi lies, indecently exposed, while three doctors 
make the obvious diagnosis. For one of the three the case is the 
very first in what he complacently foresees is to be a great career. 
The two others are officious and kind to the dying man, but in- 
sensible except in flashes of irritability to the tempest of egotism 
around them. Intending to snub their young colleague, they leave 
him with the nurses to watch the unconscious Naldi, but his con- 
ceit makes the trust seem to him a brilliant professional introduc- 
tion to the town. Useless but self-confident, he can find nothing 
to do until someone sends him with a plate of food to the Signora 
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Naldi. He finds her alone, stunned more by fear of the future 
than by grief, and for just an instant his complete failure to break 
the hypnosis of her fright endangers his smugness. The after- 
noon wears on. With an air of zealous condescension the local 
Deputy appears to utter an unctuous ineptitude as he looks at the 
dying man. For two hours he is installed on a shady terrace out- 
side the house and there the visitors migrate and echo his banali- 
ties. Night falls on the young doctor, now a little bored, on the 
nurses, on the paid mourners and on the priest, who notices with 
satisfaction that the man is unconscious and that a prayer now and 
then will serve the turn. The Deputy departs with the courteous 
wish that the agony may be prolonged so that he may see his val- 
ued friend alive the next afternoon. In the hours of darkness that 
follow the young medic divides his attention between ugly remini- 
scences of the dissecting room and vague reveries about his own 
future etched against the stars. Inside the house Gaspari Naldi 
still lies agonizing, visited by only the humblest of his paid attend- 
ants who mechanically perform the futile rites of medicine and 
of theology. 

Visiting the Sick is a good story on which to try your taste for 
Pirandello’s humor. Though it is capable of broad comedy, it is 
not the humor of Mark Twain nor that of Aristophanes. It con- 
sists in the drawing of grotesques which are convincing carica- 
tures but which are not laughable. Naldi on his deathbed is a per- 
fect gargoyle, too terrible to be funny, yet too much a caricature 
of himself to be pitiable. About him move a throng of spiritual 
gargoyles, all acting from motives weirdly perverting those which 
are presumed by convention to bring visitors to the sick. For back- 
ground to this scene the title asks you to imagine the words of 
Christ, “sick and ye visited me”, with their implication that the 
sick are worth visiting and will profit by it and that their visitors 
may escape from the closed circle of their own egotism. 

Much finer grotesques in Pirandello’s stories are the dropsical 
peasant on the hilltop silhouetted against a great bonfire in Requiem 
aeternam dona eis, Domine, and the miner, alone beside the pit- 
head at midnight, insane with joy over the discovery of the ex- 
istence of the moon, in Ciaula discovers the Moon, Requiem is a 
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moving story with its picture of Don Sarso, the puny fanatic 
priest with the spirit of Savonarola reincarnated in him. He fights 
for the right of his wretched mountain village to have a cemetery 
of its own; is manhandled by a mob; thwarted by the owner of the 
land which the peasants have begun to make a little valuable; and 
sent home from the assizes under guard of a troop of carabinieri 
who have orders to prevent the burial of the dying patriarch of the 
village anywhere within five miles of its borders. In the small 
hours of a pitch dark morning he and his escort find the dying 
man sitting beside a great bonfire with all the villagers about him 
proudly watching the excavation of his grave and imagining that 
the troops have been sent as a guard of honor for the priest who 
has won his village the right to keep its own dead. 

Pity and indignation are the first responses to a reading of 
Requiem, yet the story is full of high comedy. Don Sarso talks 
like Peter the Hermit to the “Christians” outside the courthouse 
in its opening scene. The soldiers who escort him and his little 
delegation home are puppets belonging to a tyranny whose soul 
has been dead since the fall of the Kingdom of Naples. The old 
patriarch on the hilltop has the mind of a village chief of the 
Stone Age. They all belong to history and here they are postur- 
ing in the twentieth century in Italy. They are a bundle of con- 
tradictions which poignantly stimulate that conflict of emotions 
(sentimento del contrario) which Pirandello insists is the essence 
of the sense of humor. Humorists — both authors and readers — 
he believes, are always poised in an unstable equilibrium between 
laughter and sympathy. They are not men of feeling, as the eight- 
eenth century used that term, nor humanitarians, as the nineteenth 
century understood that term. They do not recognize any special 
obligations to the rest of the world for being humorous; neither 
do they feel themselves entitled to the thanks of the rest of the 
world for feeling and resisting the temptation to laugh at it. Eth- 
ics and humor are different things, and Pirandello carries the 
hatchet fiercely into Theodor Lipp’s camp for confusing them. 
What ethical value can there be in mere emotional conflict and sus- 
pense, asks Pirandello, and what but this paralysis, born from 
seeing everything from more than one point of view, is humor? 


— 
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To prove this contention, which is the core of his thought in 
L’umorismo, he sketched many years ago what seems like a first 
draught of the Signora Perella in the play, Man, Beast and Virtue. 
Nothing, he submitted in L’umorismo, is more absurd than an ugly 
old woman dressed with obvious designs upon male admiration, 
but the instant when her individual situation begins to be under- 
stood, nothing is more pitiable than such an old woman. 

Pirandello’s denial of all ethical bias in his humor is perhaps a 
little overstressed from fear of comparison — which would not 
be altogether unjust — between his work and drama of the kind 
represented by Brieux’s Blancheite. He wishes it understood that 
he is not writing for charity. He is merely the recorder of an 
experience which is becoming more and more common in the mod- 
ern world. It happens every now and again that you see someone 
at whom you instantly want to laugh with a burst of the merciless 
irony which Hobbes thought underlay all laughter. Inexplicably, 
your mirth is checked, inhibited from within. You ask yourself 
why and discover something ugly, brutal and cruelly inevitable be- 
hind the other man’s absurdity and you know that, at least by the 
law of averages, the same devil is lying in wait for you. There is 
nothing ethical in your emotion. Priests and prophets have no 
formula for giving you the sensation. If you have it, you are 
merely a sensitive, clear-headed person. If it indicates that you 
have bowels of pity, it may also indicate that you have bowels of 
fear. 

In the abstract, Pirandellian humor is something like an Aristo- 
telian virtue, geometrically poised between the extremes of pity 
and irony. It has some points of contact with the art of Sir James 
Barrie’s short stories, if not very much with that of his later plays, 
which move in a world quite foreign to the Italian’s imagination. 
The Old Lady Shows her Medals is a counterpart of Le medaglie, 
except that Pirandello’s tale, though no longer, is on a bigger can- 
vas. The vanities of a club of old Garibaldeans are made, with 
marvellous kindness, to grow out of the soil of their stale lives in 
a provincial seaport town. Sciaramé is an unsuspected and un- 
willing imposter in their military aristocracy which for years has 
sponged on his hospitality and monopolized the biggest of the 
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three rooms in his house. He had been with Garibaldi in the front 
rank of every battle, but, too timid to carry a rifle and take part in 
the fighting, he had hovered, devoted though panic-stricken, around 
his brother. Stephen had joined the red-shirts when he was only 
fifteen and Sciaramé never could induce him to go home. When 
he was killed, Sciaramé carried his medals home. Gradually and 
innocently they became Sciaramé’s medals and they admitted him, 
deprecating and objecting everything but the truth, into the 
charmed circle of the reduci. Then, one day the arrogance of the 
Garibaldeans and the beauty of Sciaramé’s niece and the rashness 
of her lover combined to overwhelm the old man with the truth 
about the medals. Mercifully he died, and magnanimously he was 
buried with the medals. The Garibaldeans forsook his premises 
and they fell to the just young man who had unintentionally mur- 
dered him. 

Perhaps after all, Pirandello’s humor is an expression of the 
Italian sensitivity to the disappointment of life, the Virgilian sense 
of the lachrymae rerum. Nearly all his plays are founded on the 
recognition that life inevitably crystallizes into forms which the 
flux of existence instantly overwhelms. The forms themselves 
are travesties of our desires, and the short fixation of our mor- 
tality which they give is a mockery. Henry IV and Six Charac- 
ters in Search of an Author are founded imaginatively on the 
sense of life’s right to forget all the shapes which it has taken in 
the past. The expressions of this creative mood in the plays are 
less obviously humorous than they are in the short stories, and 
they reflect less plainly the theory which Pirandello outlined in 
L’umorismo. There he worked out a conception of humor which 
uncompromisingly excluded every kind of burlesque, irony, satire 
and caricature. He derived it from the purposeless flux of exist- 
ence contrasted with the objects by which men make it seem ra- 
tional and with which they shape their brittle personalities. 

It would be a travesty of Pirandello to see in his humor simply 
an Italian version of the conception of the comic which is inspir- 
ing much contemporary British and American literature of reac- 
tion against the romantic illusions of our Victorian forbears. The 
trouble with this sophisticated conception of the comic is that it 
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includes much which Pirandello rejects and that it unconsciously 
excludes the imaginative identification of both writer and reader 
with the subject which is essential in all of the Italian’s work. It 
is expressed in a literature of detachment, like the novels of Rose 
Macaulay and of Ellen Glasgow. In her review* of Ellen Glasgow’s 
The Romantic Comedians Miss Mary Rose states the difference 
between the two points of view succinctly, though unintentionally, 
she writes, 


’ 


in her opening paragraph. ‘So simple would it be,’ 
“if we could freeze a smooth crust over thought and action, across 
which to skate in premeditated ease. But woe to the skaters — for 
life, flowing on below in spacious solidity, works a treacherous 
hole here and there; or the spring freshets come and all is once 
more confusion. From slapstick up the intellectual game of com- 
edy is to catch the slothfully trusting spirit when it has been lulled 
to trust in some formula and show that life itself is nimbler, surer, 
tougher than our presumptuous expectations”. Miss Rose here 
describes the basis of humor in experience as Pirandello himself 
has often described it, but she scraps all the distinctions which 
give to the Italian’s humor its specific quality. His is no mood of 
indulgence or aloofness. He feels himself too much involved in 
the purposeless flux of life to be capable of irony. Like Nietzsche, 
he has felt that “extremest danger of the will’ in which “art alone 
is able to transform these nauseating reflections on the awfulness 
or absurdity of existence into representations wherewith it is pos- 
sible to live’. For both men “the comic is the artistic delivery 
from the nausea of the absurd’. 

The key to Pirandello’s humor is its freedom from the familiar 
ironies. All irony, he reiterates in L’umorismo, is inartistic and 
rhetorical, the negation of humor, yet humor contains irony be- 
cause it is always troubled by contrasts between ideals and reality. 
Pirandello insists that his two great gods, Cervantes and Manzoni, 
were idealists and that they could not have created Don Abbondio 
and Don Quixote, if they had not had respectively a religious and 
a chivalric ideal to serve as a foil for its human incarnations. 








*In The Nation of November 3, 1926. 
“The Birth of Tragedy, translated by Wm. A. Haussmann. Complete 
Works of Friedrich Nietzsche, edited by Oscar Levy, Vol. I, p. 62. 
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(Needless to say, Pirandello denies all satiric intention in Don 
Quixote.) The ideal may or may not be conscious. That depends 
on the writer’s temperament. But conscious or unconscious, it is 
decomposed in his work. All humorists agree in disliking the 
world as it is and in feeling that things are not what they seem. 
That is why they are both loved and feared. They indulge our 
romantic craving to escape from ourselves, but they make us 
wretchedly aware that the myths about ourselves which we impose 
upon our own belief and upon that of our friends have nothing in 
common with the truth. A comic writer laughs at our unconscious 
hypocrisy. A satirist is indignant over it. A humorist through 
what is funny sees what is painful and falls a prey to a peculiar 
esthetic emotion compounded of amusement, doubt and sympathy. 
That is why Pirandello writes comedies which are like tragedies 
and that also is why he is the most popular playwright in Italy. 
He understands the insignificance of life and knows how to make 
it significant for art. 

It is this faculty for making the trivial artistically valid which 
justifies Pirandello’s modest reference to the Decamerone in his 
preface to the Novelle per un anno. Boccaccio’s humor has noth- 
ing in common with Pirandello’s. They are as unlike as sun and 
rain. Yet Pirandello has as good a right as Boccaccio’s imitators 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to claim a place in the line 
of succession. The chief interest in all the novelle written during 
the Renaissance in Italy, as Francesco Flamini observes in the 
Italian equivalent of The Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture, is their photography of the life of the time “between the 
walls of private houses, inside the precincts of cloisters, in the 
vicarages of rural priests, among knots of cronies in village stores, 
and in the alcoves of courtesans’. Boccaccio himself did not give 
away half the secrets about Italy which Pirandello candidly be- 
trays. The whole mystery of the failure of liberal principles in 
the Peninsula is opened in stories like The Surprises of Science. 
The degradation possible in Pirandello’s own profession, that of a 
secondary school teacher, is described with Latin frankness in 











* [1 Cinquecento, page 368. 
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Above and Below. The spiritual poverty and glory of the Cath- 
olic priesthood in modern Italy are starkly limned in tales like 
The Faith and The Benediction. Pirandello is not primarily a 
raconteur, unlike Boccaccio. Like Chaucer, whom he misunder- 
stands and underrates in L’umorismo, he has written numberless 
short stories and is finally stringing them together in a great se- 
ries because it suits his discursively humorous genius to do so. He 
wrote them simply as an outlet for his master passion, his sense of 
humor. To many readers some of the stories may seem interest- 
ing for other qualities than humor, but that only proves that Piran- 
dello is a competent observer and craftsman as well as a pioneer 
in translating into art some of the most elusive human intuitions. 


Merritt Y. HuGHEs. 


Berkeley, California. 


MAY SONG 


Through park tree-tops 
May winds singing. 


Up from sky-lines 
Steam-flags singing. 


Down heaven’s hillside 
Clouds roll singing. 


Out of nowhere 
White doves winging, — 
Spirals singing ! 


The sun is singing, 

The streets are singing, 
The whole town’s ringing 
With a Maytime song. 


MELVILLE CANE. 
New York City. 








THE MODERNISM OF ARNOLD 


Matthew Arnold, the centre of many a controversy during his 
embattled maturity, has suffered the usual fate of controversial- 
ists: he has fallen into neglect at the hands of the generation 
whose spirit he anticipated and helped to form. And yet the clear- 
est-thinking, the sanest, and the most modern and forward-looking 
writer of an age that at the present time runs little chance of re- 
ceiving justice from us who for the most part are in open revolt 
against its opinions and its standards, has had to accept a fate 
which his own time receives from its children and its grandchil- 
dren. Anything smacking of Victorian smugness or prudery or 
false sentiment has short shrift at the hands of the Young Lions 
of our literary reviews. but is it not just possible that in our eag- 
erness to heap our accumulated scorn upon our immediate prede- 
cessors, we have overlooked the positive value of a really great 
age of letters, greater in fact than our own, and in our fondness 
for innovation and subversion we may fail to profit by the hard 
thinking and bitter experience of our immediate past? Our crass 
egotism and confidence that at last we have overcome the super- 
stition, the loose thinking, and unwarranted dogmatism which 
have hitherto prevented the world from attaining its intellectual 
majority affords a thoughtful person occasion to wonder what 
after all our boasted attainment in the intellectual field will be 
thought to be by those who follow us. At any rate, may I offer 
my plea in behalf of one of those Victorians whom we can even 
now read with most profit to ourselves? 

Just why Matthew Arnold is held in so little esteem by us whom 
he has so powerfuily influenced needs some little examination. Is 
it because our very modern reviewers and men of letters feel the 
implied criticism oi his magisterial attitude and reserved judgment 
toward what he deemed writing away from the centre? Arnold 
indeed did not much concern himself with the work of his con- 
temporaries, but he was never unsympathetic to the achievement 
of the kind that seemed to him sound and sincere. Do they then 
resent his dogmatism, his air of finality in pronouncing judgments, 
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his jaunty assurance that his particular sweet reasonableness is 
the only way of literary and social salvation? Now Arnold was 
very far from being a pedant, though he was one of the most 
learned of critics, and his thoroughly modern position and unre- 
mitting warfare upon the Philistines, upon machinery and faith in 
material progress, ought to endear him to those who are endeavor- 
ing to wage the same battle to-day. Above all, his opposition to 
every manifestation of the Puritan temper should keep his mem- 
ory green to the younger generation now violently in revolt from 
every form of restraint. 

But it is this very thing that brings out the difference between 
him and our present-day wielders of the pen. Beneath his surface 
gaiety and imperturbable good temper are to be found a depth and 
seriousness, a steadiness of purpose, that separate him from much 
of the controversial writing we have grown familiar with in our 
journals of opinion. His was a nature whose centre lay in the 
bed-rock of morality and character, not in the shifting sands of 
opinion ; and this centralized life, in which conduct and care and 
order have chief place in the foundation of a reasoned existence, 
in a word the ethical bent, is the bulwark against which our young 
intellectuals dash themselves most persistently. But may we not 
all give just a little more respectful attention to the man who 
claimed the name of Liberal but who also bade the Liberals of his 
day to pause a bit and be sure of what they wished before going 
ahead? Had Liberal leaders listened to his counsel a little more 
and to the demands of a rising socialism a little less, English Lib- 
eralism would not to-day be facing the final disaster of possible 
extinction. Holding fast the traditions of excellence which an 
aristocratic social system had handed down to our revolutionary 
era, he yet foresaw that the world must become still more demo- 
cratic, and he would preserve aristocratic ideals for the society of 
the future, which without them would inevitably struggle through 
the wilderness of lost standards and blind desire. Needless to 
say, his sound classical training had filled him with the classic 
spirit, the spirit of order and measure and restraint in life and in 
letters; for he had discovered that the Greeks knew better than 
any others the secret of a harmonious life. 
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So that his writing, always tendential in its nature, was perme- 
ated with the Hellenism which he sought to bring to his genera- 
tion, a little over-serious as it fumbled for its standards in a losing 
effort to effect a compromise between the comfortable orthodoxy 
of the past and the horrid scientific monster which was to domi- 
nate its future. Never yielding to the softening influences of com- 
promise, he nevertheless urged his countrymen not to lose the 
great lessons which the world had so painfully learned, and to per- 
mit the play of free intelligence upon this new and very discon- 
certing order. “To try and approach truth on one side after an- 
other, not to strive or cry, nor to persist in pressing forward, on 
any one side, with violence and self-will,—it is only thus, it seems 
to me, that mortals may hope to gain any vision of the mysterious 
Goddess, whom we shall never see, except in outline, but only thus 
in outline. He who will do nothing but fight impetuously toward 
her on his own, one, favorite, particular line, is inevitably destined 
to run his head into the folds of the black robe in which she is 
wrapped.” What salutary words for our ardent radicals who, in 
their eagerness to subvert and confound, would pull about our ears 
our very imperfect but extremely complex social structure; and 
what sweet consolation to those who would pause a moment that 
they may know before they act! 

We have now passed clearly and finally into an age in which 
the critical spirit tends to control our lives. Now this spirit, which 
digs down to the roots of things with a definite purpose of seek- 
ing a remedy for the ills which disturb our well-being, is predomi- 
nantly scientific and experimental. It has broken with the past, 
putting its faith in a reason overwhelmingly pragmatic and re- 
sourceful. The psychological laboratory issues its dicta about the 
human problems, while our genius for organization has cleared 
the way for testing them on a scale greater than ever before. Any- 
thing like preconceived principles as modifying our plans for im- 
provement it sternly sets aside in favor of the immediate require- 
ments of the moment. As we hear the old cry that the past can- 
not lay down the rules for action in the present, we perceive our 
road lying dim and uncertain before us, not unlike that of the 
pioneer who, slowly, painfully, clears a bit of ground from the 
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surrounding wilderness. The only dogma we permit ourselves to 
admit is the democratic one of equal opportunity in a social com- 
monwealth whose outlines are as vet hardly discernible even to 
those men who claim to catch a vision of the world that may be. 

This faith in scientific achievement and organized democracy 
has doubtless a strong appeal to many of our noblest instincts, but 
very often a doubt of clear and untroubled achievement cannot help 
intruding upon the mind, especially upon occasions when it is op- 
pressed by what seems to be a relative failure of well-founded 
hopes. It is at such times that Arnold may become an aid to the 
spirit, a comfort and guide into a land of broader vistas and of 
calmer air. For he, too, was a critic, but a critic who took the 
whole of life for his province, who brought to bear upon the criti- 
cism of life all that the life of man could offer him as a help toa 
just comprehension of our somewhat confused modern problem. 
He has told us that he was a modernist and a liberal, but he was 
modern and liberal with a difference. His own classic phrases, 
which have passed into the very stuff of the language, explain how 
he strove to allow new and fresh ideas to play upon our lives, to 
see life steadily and see it whole, to spread the spirit of culture 
abroad and make it prevail. Therefore, as he looked forth upon 
his world, he was prone to make himself the declared enemy of 
the excessively practical or severely utilitarian, because such a 
mode of life was contrary to the ideal of human nature in which 
all its powers should have full and harmonious play. He was an 
enemy too of science, as science has usurped the place of human 
values by placing its main emphasis upon machinery as sufficient 
to regulate the passions of men. Above everything, he was the 
delightful foe of the Philistine, against whom with far less ameni- 
ty our modern intellectual continues to wage unceasing warfare. 
Arnold’s sweet reasonableness as the source of the sweetness and 
light which he names as the aim of culture leaves him undisturbed 
before the attacks of ill-nature and irritation. 

It is in this respect, I think, that we may learn most from him. 
In mid-stream of Victorian England he set to work to “pull out a 
few more stops in that powerful but at present somewhat narrow- 
toned organ, the modern Englishman.” Now our American char- 
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acter of to-day is not precisely the same as that of the Englishman 
seventy-five years ago, but it will be readily agreed that we suffer 
from much the same kind of provinciality, from the same Philis- 
tinism of temper, from a too-insistent faith in machinery, from 
indeed nearly all the ills of that time of controversy and strife. 
Hebraism is just as deeply embedded in our national character, an 
easy contempt for anything approaching a life of ideas is even 
more prevalent, and a preoccupation with the hard materialism 
of the intense competitive struggle of our business lives has more 
than ever accelerated the kaleidoscopic changes of our present 
time. For the essential vulgarity of American life and its reliance 
upon good intentions for improvement, Arnold has a salutary 
message. 

Perhaps it is in the criticism of literature that Arnold’s points 
of view seem to be furthest away from the fluid impressionism of 
our newest critics, and yet one wonders if it is not in this diréc- 
tion that his example may do the greatest good. Accepting Dr. 
Johnson’s dictum that he who thinks reasonably must think mor- 
ally, he examines the world of letters to discover what it offers to 
the life of the spirit, for its value as a criticism of the art of liv- 
ing. And so he is frankly ethical in his bias, though never yield- 
ing to the temptation of the system-mongers. To keep free from 
pedantry, to permit his intelligence to play upon any question with- 
out the hindrance of formulas and abstractions, were his constant 
aims in criticism. “Indeed, it is not in my nature — some of my 
critics would rather say, not in my power — to dispute on behalf 
of any opinion, even my own, very obstinately.” And there fol- 
low the sentences which I have already quoted in which he explains 
his attitude toward the truth, the mysterious Goddess. Can any- 
thing be more modern than this? And yet, were such passages 
to stand alone as a true expression of his critical practice, he would 
lose meaning to us. It is because he continually sought for the 
significance of the object behind appearances, to see the object as 
in itself it really is and yet more its meaning, to bring to bear 
upon every expression of art and life the highest standard which 
he can discover, to distinguish between totality and elevation on 
the one hand and the incomplete and the mean on the other, that 
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we may read him with profit and delight to-day. Unquestionably 
he had in his possession a fairly definite body of doctrine, and his 
high seriousness radically differs from the impressionism which 
is usually an expression of the reactions of a sensitized nervous 
system. In the application of ideas to life, through careful analy- 
sis of masterpieces and a sensitive comparison with others that 
approach nearer the ideal which the critic sees in his mind’s eye, 
he would know and value and further enlarge the range of these 
ideas. 

Indeed, as we look forward to a somewhat doubtful future, one 
of the most helpful pieces of English prose to be found anywhere 
is that charming defence of the critical spirit entitled “The Func- 
tion of Criticism at the Present Time.” Let us hear his own words: 


It is of the last importance that English criticism should 
clearly discern what rule for its course, in order to avail itself 
of the field now opening to it, and to produce fruit for the 
future, it ought to take. The rule may be summed up in one 
word, — disinterestedness. And how is criticism to show dis- 
interestedness? By keeping aloof from what is called “the 
practical view of things”, by resolutely following the law of 
its own nature, which is to be a free play of the mind on all 
subjects which it touches. By steadily refusing to lend itself 
to any of those ulterior, political, practical considerations 
about ideas, which plenty of people will be sure to attach to 
them, which perhaps often ought to be attached to them, 
which in this country at any rate are certain to be attached 
to them quite sufficiently, but which criticism has really noth- 
ing to do with. Its business is, as I have said, simply to know 
the best that is known and thought in the world, and by in its 
turn making this known to create a current of new and fresh 
ideas. Its business is to do this with inflexible honesty ; with 
due ability; but its business is to do no more, and to leave 
alone all questions of practical consequences and applications ; 
questions which will never fail to have due prominence given 
to them. . . . It must needs be that men should act in sects 
and parties, that each of these sects and parties should have 
its organ, and should make this organ conserve the interests 
of its action; but it would be well, too, that there should be a 
criticism, not the minister of these interests, not their enemy, 
but absolutely and entirely independent of them. No other 
criticism will ever attain any real authority or make any real 
way towards its end,—the creating a current of true and 
fresh ideas. 
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And this other paragraph, so prophetic of our own social deficien- 
cies : 

It will be said that it is a very subtle and indirect action 
which I am thus prescribing for criticism, and that, by em- 
bracing in this manner the Indian virtue of detachment, and 
abandoning the sphere of practical life, it condemns itself to 
a slow and obscure work. Slow and obscure it may be, but 
it is the only proper work of criticism. The mass of mankind 
will never have any ardent zeal for seeing things as they are; 
very inadequate ideas will always satisfy them. On these in- 
adequate ideas reposes, and must repose, the general practice 
of the world. That is as much as saying that whoever sets 
himself to see things as they are will find himself one of a 
very small circle; but it is only by this small circle resolutely 
doing its work that adequate ideas will ever get current at all. 
The rush and roar of practical life will always have a dizzy- 
ing and attracting effect upon the most collected spectator, 
and tend to draw him into its vortex; most of all will this be 
the case where that life is so powerful as it is in England. But 
it is only by remaining collected, and refusing to lend himself 
to the point of view of the practical man that the critic can do 
the practical man any service; and it is only by the greatest 
sincerity in pursuing his own course, and by at last convincing 
even the practical man of his sincerity, that he can escape mis- 
understandings which perpetually threaten him. 


And so he chooses his subjects, each one of them an illustration 
of some idea he would bring to the attention of his countrymen, 
for it is only criticism that can become the medium of expression 
of the thought of an era — far more than its poetry, its drama, 
even its fiction. Indeed, our modern period has so transformed 
these forms of literary art that they too have become largely criti- 
cal in their nature. But criticism too has won a place as a univer- 
sally recognized branch of artistic expression, and for this recog- 
nition the world may largely thank Mr. Arnold. He, more than 
any other, has established English criticism upon an enduring ba- 
sis, and his Essays in Criticism, published in 1865, is still the cen- 
tral book in modern literary criticism. 

In every phase of activity Arnold remained a critic. I doubt if 
his comments upon questions of current politics had any great im- 
portance to those who first read them. His was a doubtful liberal- 
ism, if we may consider it liberal at all, depending more upon 
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careful and studied reflection than upon faith in quick action as a 
remedy for social shortcomings. No, his great merit, as Mr. 
Brownell observes, is that, like his master Burke, he has “satur- 
ated politics with thought”. Some of his most delightful pages 
and most stimulating social criticism occur in his analysis of the 
British social structure. For example, take his division of Eng- 
lish social classes into Barbarians, Philistines, and Populace. It 
may be that even for the England of his day Arnold’s categories 
were not exact, much less for our own fluid land, which possesses 
no aristocracy of Barbarians nor any unyielding mass at the bot- 
tom; and yet the criticism implied is so fundamentally sound that 
its gaiety and the brilliance of its execution should not blind us to 
its very real value to a democracy such as ours that is still strug- 
gling to create capable leadership against forces almost too great 
for it. Especially is this true of the genial treatment of the mod- 
ern Philistine, his want of flexibility, his happy faith that hgebas 
found the way of salvation, his acceptance of machinery as a 
golden panacea and his imperviousness to the claims of Sweetness 
and Light. From one end of this great country to the other he 
Hebraises, his mind closed to the great currents of thought that 
pass him by as they flow to form a part of the stream of life. For 
such as they Arnold offers his characteristic remedy. Culture he 
defines as “a pursuit of our total perfection by means of getting 
to know, on all matters which most concern us, the best which has 
been known and thought in the world; and through this knowl- 
edge, turning a stream of fresh and free thought upon our stock 
notions and habits which we now follow staunchly but mechanic- 
ally, vainly imagining that there is a virtue in following them 
staunchly which makes up for the mischief of following them 
mechanically.” 

This search after totality, which meets and tends to destroy all 
that is provincial and hide-bound and partial, is behind his long 
service in the cause of a sound secondary education for the Eng- 
lish schoolboy. We hear much of the educational expert, and we 
are inclined to bow before the voice of authority as it issues from 
the psychological laboratory, but if ever man earned the title of 
educational expert it was Arnold, That is why his praise of the 
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humanities and his defense of them against an exclusively scien- 
tific training is so heartening to some of us who are waging in our 
small way the same kind of a battle. 

So also his critical mind, so keenly aware of the necessity of 
seeking a modus vivendi of some sort, if the precious tradition 
which was his by cultural inheritance might adequately meet the 
fierce attacks of the modern spirit, played freely and genially upon 
the great problem that troubled intelligent men as the new scien- 
tific spirit which followed the publication of The Origin of Species 
proceeded to destroy the foundation of the ancient orthodox edi- 
fice. Arnold felt to the full the immense loss which the world 
sustained as it gave itself into the power of material science, but 
his eminently reasonable nature set to work in an effort to save 
the essential qualities of the Christianity which after all remained 
the only light for the wandering feet of men as they trudged 
through the night of materialism. It is true he looked back with 
regretful yearning to those precious possessions of his youth and 
we may perceive even better in his poetry how very keen was the 
wistful melancholy which the passing of the age of hope and faith 
had left in his soul; but there was also even more of the Stoic in 
a nature that turned courageously toward the performance of its 
elearly marked duty among its fellows. 

Religion stripped of the dogmas with which the tradition of the 
centuries had encrusted it, with the sweet reasonableness of the 
Christian méssage brought to the front of our consciousness, 
seemed to him the vital message which needed to be preached to 
a world lost in the controversies of warring extremes. The Bible 
must be regarded, not as a literary repository of revealed dogmas, 
but as a book of inspired poetry which the experiences of a great 
race had given to the world. It is as poetry that he would treat 
the wonderful symbolic myths of Christianity. Arnold’s various 
attempts to define the constant religious impulse in the soul of 
man as “the stream of tendency by which all things fulfil the law 
of their being” and religion itself as it manifests itself in individ- 
ual lives as “the not-ourselves that makes for righteousness”, may 
not satisfy the seeker after definite, concrete truths which he may 
possess as weapons in his armory of faith, and yet their very 
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vagueness reveals their author’s genius for phrases thoroughly and 
profoundly considered that can actually prove a powerful aid to 
those who know how to use them. The God of experience as the 
only proof of the truth of religion seemed to Arnold the chief fac- 
tor in the modern problem as the battle continued with the forces 
of scientific materialism. Not to attend to conduct but the feel- 
ing and dispositions whence conduct proceeds, not to be over 
anxious to establish rigid creeds, to seek in religion its natural 
proof rather than artificial dogmas which must inevitably yield to 
the attacks of a fresh and competent science, these make up his 
counsel to the troubled souls of his age. “Morality touched with 
emotion” is the vague but apt and brilliant phrase that at once 
cleared away the deadwood of dogma and leaves the field of re- 
ligion in our consciousness prepared for a spiritual life freer and 
more wholesome than before. 

But Arnold was not attempting to define or make over his ideas 
into a system. As he saw dogma disappear before mightier forces, 
he tried to save the essential truth of religion from going with it. 
That he has written cogently and suggestively upon this subject 
a reperusal of his three books, Literature and Dogma, God and the 
Bible, and Saint Paul and Protestantism, will attest. It has been 
said that our theological schools are turning for guidance and in- 
spiration to these ‘three books, composed by a layman in the face 
of active opposition by the churchmen of his time. If such be the 
fact, then what has been somewhat hastily called the weaker side 
of Arnold’s writing is proving to possess more vital promise for 
our modern dilemma than perhaps any of the others. 

But he has for so long been an unconscious influence in our in- 
tellectual lives and so many-sided in his appeal to an age which, 
willy-nilly, is bound in a hundred ways to the past that it would 
be difficult to say in what respect he has failed. Whether as guide 
to literary or social criticism, as a reasonable interpreter of the 
spiritual life, or as a poet with peculiar appeal to very many men 
oppressed by a similar nostalgia for a past of faith and hope, he 
can scarcely be neglected as we search for a stable basis for our 
own philosophy in an anxious present and an even more doubtful 
future. He was not as great a man or as profound a thinker as 
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either Goethe or Sainte-Beuve, the two men of his century most 
: like him and to whom he looked as his guides in the intellectual 
| life, but I believe he is nearer to our modes of thought than those 
‘ other distinguished representatives of the European mind, and 
: perhaps for that reason just now he may give us more aid in our 
‘ troubles than either. At any rate, he is worth the trial. 

il Percy H. Houston. 
. Los Angeles, California. 
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WOUNDED 
1S 
S, To-day I will not walk beyond my door: 
t. The leaves that frame my window are too green; 
: They quiver in the sunlight. Pigeons soar, 
* And flash against the blue. The golden sheen 
" And the keen scent of gardens freshly dug, 
” The coral buds upon the maple bough 
e Wound all my senses. I will keep me snug 
e In my four walls, for Spring is cruel now. 
le 
e Lower the window, drawing tight the shade. 
A robin-song would stab me through the heart. 
I who but yester-eve was unafraid 
é Of violets have now a coward part. 
ld The edge of beauty is sharpened overmuch 
le . By his eyesin mine... . If I had felt his touch? 
” ALICE FREDA BRAUNLICH. 
n 
si Goucher College. 
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AN AFTERNOON WITH AN ACADEMICIAN 


The sudden and comparatively premature death of René 
Boylesve on January 14, 1926—he was only in his fifty-ninth 
year at the time—took that French novelist from the scene of 
his activities at the very moment when Fame seemed to have 
at last awakened to the fact that in him France possessed a 
man of letters whose literary gifts, fine culture, and innate 
charm marked him as a true inheritor of that esprit gaulots 
characteristic of her greatest writers and thinkers, from Mon- 
taigne and Moliére to Barrés and Anatole France. 

For something over thirty years, M. Boylesve had toiled 
patiently, and with little regard for that popular approval which 
lures so many novelists into the path of easy rewards, over the 
composition of a score or more novels, at least half a dozen of 
which will probably endure as monuments to their author’s 
creative genius. Of rather uneven quality, the work of M. Boy- 
lesve displays a versatility little short of amazing, and is per- 
vaded by a deep sense of the beauty and tragedy of life, by what 
the French term sensibilité, which is yet curbed by a truly 
Gallic irony. The first hint that this painstaking and unosten- 
tatious novelist had achieved his recognition came with his 
election to the French Academy in 1918, an event which took 
the reading public of his native country somewhat by surprise. 

The last years of his life saw him sharing in the honors and 
the tribulations of the Academician; publishers vied with one 
another for his manuscripts, and earlier uncopyrighted works 
were brought out in the de /uxe editions which are the pride of 
the French bibliophile. Since his death, zzédits have been ap- 
pearing with clock-like regularity, and it is probable that a 
definitive edition of his Oeuvres completes, including works left 
unfinished and a journal kept during the larger part of his lit- 
erary career, will before long be issued. Firmly believing that 
the life and achievement of M. Boylesve are deserving of greater 
recognition at the hands of intelligent Americans than they 
have thus far received, I have ventured to put into writing the 
gist of a conversation with him which it was my high privilege 
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to have during the summer of 1924 at his Passy home, a stone’s 
throw from the house which Balzac had inhabited in the rue 
Raynouard. I had a few years before been captivated by 
some of Mr. Boylesve’s greatest novels and had taken upon 
myself the mission of ‘‘spreading the light’’ of his genius to 
students of this country.’ It was with this end in view that I 
had asked for and been graciously accorded the “‘interview’’, 
which was so revelatory as to the man’s attitude towards his art 
that I have deemed it of value to record it here. 

Though we were in the last week of August, Paris was expe- 
riencing a stretch of bleak November weather, and it was in a 
driving rain that I arrived at the novelist’s home. Upon being 
ushered into the spacious and artistically appointed study, I 
was pleasantly surprised to see him at the fireplace engaged in 
putting the last touches to a log fire which was to banish all 
thought of the outer chill during the several hours of our con- 
versation. 

‘*My friends have told me of your essay on my work,’’ began 
M. Boylesve after a few adroit remarks of welcome which put 
me completely at my ease. ‘‘I have not been able to see a copy 
of it, but I recall having been impressed by its title. You refer 
to me as an ‘unsung’, by which I take it you mean an ‘unknown’, 
‘immortal.’ Asa matter of fact, it has always been my fate to 
be unknown, not only abroad but even in my native France.”’ 

‘“‘I had inferred as much,’’ I interposed, ‘‘for until my first 
visit to Paris, not so many years ago, I had never seen or heard 
your name, and I had what I considered more than a bowing 
acquaintance with the outstanding writers of the France of our 
day. How do you explain this phenomenon?”’ 

‘“‘The explanation is quite simple. I have never believed in 
or, except in very recent years, practised the art of self-adver- 
tisement. My youth was coincident with the vogue in France 
of two writers whose attitude towards their work marked the 
extreme limits of divergence — Flaubert and Zola: Flaubert, 
who took from five to thirty years to write a single novel and 





‘Vide, an article by the present writer, entitled—“René Boysleve: An Un- 
sung ‘Immortal’,” in Zhe North American Review for September, 1923. 
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consequently published only four complete novels and three 
short stories in thirty-five years of literary activity; Zola, who 
published a novel a year and the sale of whose most popular 
books—L’Assommoir, Nana, La Débécle—went into the hun- 
dreds of thousands. The inartistic crudity, the sensationalism, 
and the apostolic swagger of much of Zola’s work filled people 
like my formal, dignified grandparents and parents with a verita- 
ble horror for the novel as a literary genre; and it was in the wor- 
ship of the painstaking artistry and the veracity of Flaubert’s 
work that I was reared. Alfred de Vigny, too, as you may have in- 
ferred from my L’ Enfant a la balustrade, with his ‘ivory-tower’ 
temperament, filled me with an almost venerating respect; his 
lofty disdain for the trivialities and petty jealousies of literary 
groups and coteries impressed me as being more deserving of emu- 
lation than the blare and ostentation of the naturalists and of the 
numerous symbolistic groups that sprang up like mushrooms over- 
night in the eighties and nineties of the last century. Though I 
was filled with admiration for Verlaine and his more capable and 
genuine followers, I abhorred the methods of these groups and 
shunned the caf¢s they frequented. Indeed, upon the appearance 
of my first novel, Le Médecin des dames de Néans, in 1896, | re- 
fused several invitations to visit Daudet at his country home at 
Champrosay, and I overcame my timidity only when the genial 
Provencal threatened to come and fetch me in his own carriage.”’ 

**You say you had nothing to do with the symbolistic groups 
—the Hirsutes or the Chat-noir coterie, for example. But isn’t 
it true that you were a member of the editorial staff of LZ’ Ermz- 
tage in its early years?”’ 

‘Yes, but it was quite by chance that I was asked to join the 
group, and I accepted the invitation without any over-enthusi- 
asm. Asan adolescent, I had written some verse, being espe- 
cially inclined to the genre of ‘prose poem’ that was then so 
popular. But my first published efforts had not been verses. 
Having early been attracted by the eighteenth-century conte 
libre after the manner of Voltaire and Crébillon f/s, I had com- 
posed some tales in this style and, late in 1889 or early in 1890, 
I had sent one to Ge/ Blas, the unique literary daily to which 
Maupassant had been so prominent a contributor and the capa- 
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ble secrétatre général of which was Jules Guérin. What was my 
amazement to receive one morning a note from Guérin inviting 
me to call on him at his office! There I was told that my story 
was a trifle too ‘/ibre’ but trés-bten fait and I was urged to submit 
other examples of my work. This I did and I soon experienced 
the thrill of seeing myself in print in Gz/ Blas, under my real 
name of René Tardivaux. But my connection with Gi/ Blas 
was only of short duration; whether because I was stil] too 
young or because I lacked literary connections or simply because 
my stories deteriorated in merit, it was not long before I 
discerned that my work was not desired. It was at about this 
time that I was approached on the subject of joining the Ermz- 
tage group, and my decision to become one of the ermites was 
probably influenced, in considerable measure, by my G#t/ Blas 
failure. The Ermitage group was organized, and its review, 
L’ Ermitage, founded in 1890. It was not until the following 
year that I became a regular contributor to the review. My 
contributions of these first years, when they were not criticisms 
of art, literature, or the theatre, were exclusively in the style of 
the ‘prose poem’. Announcements in L’E£rmitage of a book of 
mine, referred to variously as Communion and /’Ame se mire, 
promised for early publication, testify to the fact that I must 
have toyed with the idea of collecting these prose poems and 
issuing them in the form of a volume, an event, however, which 
never took place. In 1892, I became, with Adolph Retté, sec- 
rétaire général of l’Ermitage of which Henri Mazel was then 
director. In the following year I abandoned my family name 
and assumed, by way of pseudonym, the maiden name of my 
mother, Boylesve, to which I have since then clung: in the 
same year Stuart Merrill took the piace of Adolph Retté as my 
fellow secrétatre-général. My connection with the editorial staff 
of the review continued until December, 1895, and I contributed 
‘copy’ virtually every month. In 1896, however, my interest in 
l’Ermitage waned, and I contributed only occasional reviews 
during the next decade. 

“The reason for this weakening of my interest in 7’ Ermitage 
is to be attributed to the fact that I had to be thinking seri- 
ously of a career and that I had determined to find fame and 
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fortune as a novelist, although this profession was decidedly 
mal vu in the very straight-laced circle in which I had grown 
up (a fact for which, as I have said, Zola was largely to blame). 
It was in 1894 that I began and completed my first novel, Le 
Médecin des dames Néans, the first half of which ran in serial 
form, from January to March 1895, in La Cocarde, a Paris daily 
then edited by Maurice Barrés. I experienced little difficulty 
in finding a publisher for my novel, and in 1896 I made my bow 
to the French public with my first long work. I have never 
reread this first novel of mine, despite the fact that occasional 
critics have declared it my most finished product and others 
have asserted that it contains the germ of all my later work. 
Since 1896 I have devoted myself conscientiously to my work, 
and my life has been the peaceful existence of the /:térateur, 
the tranquility of which has been disturbed only by the annual 
excitement attendant upon the publication of a novel or a volume 
of short-stories. In recent years, my election to the French 
Academy has forced me to retire somewhat from the shell of 
seclusion in which I had hitherto taken refuge.—lIncidentally, 
what is the attitude of Americans towards the Academy ?”’ 

‘‘Well, most Americans have never heard of the French 
Academy. Of those who are aware of its existence, the larger 
majority are properly awed by the thought of this venerable 
institution which has included in its membership almost all the 
prominent names in French literature since 1635. But those of 
us who are acquainted with the history of the Academy cannot 
forgive it its failure to evaluate properly the genius of Moliére, 
of Balzac, of Flaubert, and of many another who was far supe- 
rior to the forty occupants of the academic fauteut/s in his day. 
Nevertheless, none of us, I believc, would refuse to admit that 
an institution like the French Academy does have its very 
patent merits.’’ 

‘That, on the whole, may be said to be the attitude of Paris 
towards the Academy, and my own attitude. Though our 
institution is the constant target of Paris jesters, few are they 
who would refuse admission to a seat beneath the cupola of the 
Institute. But membership in the Academy brings with it 
numerous onerous duties.”’ 
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‘*Are you referring to the Dictionary ?’’ 

“Oh no. The Dictionary consumes only an hour weekly of 
each member’s time. But there is participation on one or 
another of the committees whose duty it is to award the Acad- 
emy’s literature prizes. You can scarcely imagine the reams 
of worthless stuff we must peruse. And then there are con- 
stant requests for prefaces to works of the most various nature. 
(Not that we accede to all these requests. As for myself, I 
have written only one preface in the six years since I was 
admitted into the Academy.) There are meetings to attend, 
frequently in the capacity of honorary chairman, and there are 
other calls upon our time almost too numerous to mention. We 
scarcely have the leisure for the work which is our raison 
a’ étre—the cultivation of letters. Worst of all, membership in 
the Academy makes it somewhat difficult to maintain complete 
independence of thought and action, though I believe I may 
honestly say that I have succeeded in preserving my inteilectual 
freedom untainted.’’ 

“You spoke of having visited Daudet,’’ I interposed, 
prompted by occasional similarities in the work of the two 
men, ‘‘after the appearance of Le Médecin des dames de Néans. 
Did you ever feel inclined to become his disciple?” 

‘‘I had the privilege of visiting at Champrosay weekly during 
the year preceding Daudet’s death in 1897. I was flattered by 
the hospitality of the great novelist and his talented wife. But 
I had very little sympathy for his literary methods. He used to 
boast to me of having, like Maupassant, invented nothing, of hav- 
ing drawn directly upon his own experience and observation for 
everything he wrote. He showed me great piles of carnets, note- 
books in which he had continued the habit, contracted in early 
youth, of jotting down everything of interest in his daily life. 
These carnets, he maintained, were the sources of all his novels, 
plays, and volumes of reminiscences. In actual fact, Daudet, 
fortunately for his work, used his imagination far more than he 
was willing to admit. But I could not then, and have never 
since been able to, arouse in myself any enthusiasm for this 
‘note-book’ method. I have endeavored, in all my novels, to 
heighten the prosaic selection of realistic details by the creative 
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forces of poetry and psychology. I have always refused to con- 
sider myself an exponent of any particular type of fiction and I 
have held myself apart from schools and cliques. This apparent 
aloofness on my part, coupled with my frankness in attempt- 
ing an honest appraisal of human nature, has always militated 
against my becoming a ‘popular’ author. Moreover, the read- 
ing public in France has never been able to pigeon-hole me 
conveniently. I have written novels of the most minute realism 
—Mademotselle Cloque, for instance, or La Becguée—as well as 
tales of the most fanciful imagination, such as La Legon 
a’ amour dans un parc or Le Carrosse aux deux lézards verts. Of 
three little books of mine shortly to be published, Souvenirs 
du jardin détruit and Je vous ai désirée un soir are attempts at 
the psychological novel, while Nouvelles lecons d’ amour dans nn 
parc? is frankly Crébillonesque in its playful lightness and Vol- 
tairean in its semi-serious philosophizing. Finally, the average 
French reader has, for the most part, either been unable or has 
refused to fathom the satirical undercurrents of novels of mine, 
such as La Jeune fille bien élevée or its sequel Madeleine jeune 
Semme. I have, therefore, never been a favorite with the mem- 
bers of the upper dourgeotste, upon whose toes I have oftenest 
trod. I have acquired a large body of readers only as the 
result of the publication of my novels in very inexpensive edi- 
tions. I am not pressed for time, however, and am content to 
wait until the great reading public is ready to clasp me to its 
bosom. Until then, I shall go on working, tranquilly and heed- 
lessly, conscious of the dignity of my double réle of purveyor 
‘of literary amusement and student of human nature.’’ 

Our conversation then winged its way beyond the walls of M. 
Boylesve’s study and swiftly grazed some of the peaks of 
present-day literary achievement in France. We spoke of 
Marcel Proust’s monumental A /a recherche du temps perdu 
(which had inspired M. Boylesve to.write an excellent critical 
study contributed to the Proust number of the Vouvelle revue 
Srancaise, January, 1923); We discussed André Gide’s position 
as commander of the Nouvelle revue francaise forces; and we 





? All three of these books have since appeared. 
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compared notes on Raymond Radiguet’s posthumous novel, 
Le Bal ducomte d’ Orgel. The afternoon was seasonably 
spiced with racy anecdotes out of the careers of Paul Bourget, 
Georges de Porto Riche, and others. I left M. Boylesve’s home 
with a warm invitation to return at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity, an invitation which I was determined to accept in the 
none-too-distant future. 

The opportunity, however, has ineluctably passed. The Paris 
dailies of January 15, 1926, carried accounts of the death of M. 
Boylesve the previous day after a very brief illness, and the 
weekly /es Novelles littéraires devoted almost the entire issue 
of January 23 to a Hommage a René Boylesve, in which sincere 
tributes were paid by Henri de Régnier and Paul Valéry of the 
Academy, and by other friends and literary admirers. M. 
Boylesve’s death, like his life, passed virtually unnoticed in 
this country. And now, after a year during which France 
has acknowledged him as one of its most gifted novelists 
of the present century, it seems but natural that the eyes of the 
English-speaking world should be opened to the beauties that 
are to be discovered in the fictions of René Boylesve. 


AARON SCHAFFER. 
The University of Texas. 


AT CHARTRES 


Candles waiting to be lighted, 
Cool bed of lilies 

Set in the shade of arches. 
Now, touched by flame, 
Burning down to death, 

Each bears its flower of gold. 


MELVILLE CANE. 


New York City. 














WHAT IS AMERICAN “LITERATURE” ?? 


Whoever engages in the fascinating study of American litera- 
ture, will realize that a genuine American literature, as distin- 
guished from literature that chanced to be produced in America, 
fills a relatively small amount of space on our library shelves. The 
civilizing process has been going on — with occasional interrup- 
tions — for something more than three centuries on this continent, 
and as one of the concomitants of this process, books have been 
produced in large numbers; but it is only during the comparative- 
ly recent decades that there has appeared a literature in which the 
critic can detect the voice of the people as a whole, the voice of 
“America, singing”. The most cursory examination of our litera- 
ture shows a certain parochial quality, a provincialism, if you will, 
which has added tang and zest to the work of many individuals, 
and has made them greatly beloved by the groups whose literary 
spokesmen they have become, but which has militated against 
their acceptance by the wider public which the more cosmopolitan 
artist will reach. 

Sometimes this provincialism has been merely that of the fad- 
dist, the member of an esoteric cult, who has believed himself and 
his fellow devotees to be in possession of the unum necessarium 
for the production of great art. Of such sort has been the faith 
of imagists and impressionists and vorticists and other practition- 
ers of the last fifteen years. But more often the obviously pa- 
rochial quality of much of American literature has been due to 
geographical or social limitations; to the fact that our men of let- 
ters have been highly sensitive to the conditions under which was 
developing that particular type or phase of American life which 
they knew best. And, indeed, so bewildering has been the rapidity 
of change in American life, so diverse its aspects in different parts 
of the country at the same time, that there is small wonder we 
have had few men able to see the whole kaleidoscopic pageant at 





* Read before the American Literature Group, Modern Language Associa- 
tion, Cambridge, December 28, 1926. 
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once, and to speak for all the participators in the romantic drama. 
With but few exceptions, we have lived and thought in small units. 
As a result we still find it necessary to reckon with “the New Eng- 
land point of view”, the “middle western attitude”, and the “south- 
ern prejudice”. We long have been, and we still are, parochial in 
our sympathies, our understanding, our outlook, and — of neces- 
sity — our literature. A national consciousness, as it exists in 
France or England, has not yet come to its full stature in Amer- 
ica. 

So much, I suppose, is fairly obvious. Is it not equally true that 
wherever one turns in American letters one finds not only this ex- 
treme sensitiveness to local conditions, but also an alert interest 
in those essentially social, ethical, and political problems which for 
the time being seemed of primary significance? To phrase the 
question differently, is it not true, that, so far as American expe- 
rience is concerned, history and literature have been more than 
usually intimate companions? That one of the chief factors in 
the shaping of American literature has been our concern with 
those themes which might be thought to fall within the sphere of 
history rather than of literature? 

Colonial letters offer ample evidence that this was the case dur- 
ing the first hundred years after 1620. The vivid documents of 
the early days, the journals, historical records, accounts of “mov- 
ing accidents by flood and field’ — these volumes our friends the 
librarians classify regularly under “History”. And when one 
turns to the professed “Literature” of the same period, one finds 
oneself thumbing the pages of Anne Bradstreet and Michael Wig- 
glesworth. Estimable persons, both of them; but the significant 
literary work of their day was done by other hands. 

During the tumultuous vears of Revolutionary ferment the 
same situation prevailed. There is a certain amount of self- 
acknowledged literature, but the documents which we read most 
eagerly are those by the statesman and journalist. The ablest 
writers of the Revolutionary period were men whose chief inter- 
ests were political or economic, not literary ; men of such stamp as 
Hopkmson and Dickinson, as Tom Paine and Jefferson and Ham- 
ilton, 
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Still later, at a time when there was an appreciable body of non- 
political literature, one finds an analogous condition. Whittier, 
for example, began his career with somewhat anemic imitations 
of certain English poets. Then, about 1833, he joined the Anti- 
Slavery party, abandoned poetry qua poetry, and wrote the 
rhymed editorials which exerted no inconsiderable influence upon 
the growth of public opinion in the North, and which furnish to 
us who come after, a record of one of the great political and social 
forces that operated to shape the culture of the entire nation. 
Lowell contented himself with sugary lyrics till the recruiting 
sergeant began enlisting men for the Mexican war. Then all the 
humor and irony and passion that were in him flamed forth in the 
Biglow Papers. From 1840 till 1850 Mrs. Stowe wrote insignifi- 
cant stories aimed at an audience of Sunday School scholars. But 
when the Compromise of 1850 put the Fugitive Slave Law on the 
books, she published Uncle Tom’s Cabin as her protest against the 
statute, and found all civilization reading the tale and honoring 
the writer. Forty-five years later the bugles blew at San Juan 
hill, the smoke of battle hung low over Manila Bay, and Moody 
wrote An Ode in Time of Hesitation — unintelligible unless one 
knows something of the spiritual as well as military history of 
1808. 

There is no need to adduce further evidence. Wherever one 
turns one finds clear indication that our men of letters have been 
greatly concerned over political and social developments, and that 
much of our most significant literature is far removed from the 
realm of purely artistic creation. 

Indeed, I wonder whether one might not go so far as to expand 
this last statement, and to say that the person who is interested 
primarily in the artistic phase of our literature, will be disappointed 
as he turns the pages of the best of American anthologies. The 
phrase belles-lettres is not easily pronounced in the United 
States; even Emerson and Whitman must be read primarily for 
their ideas, for ideas which can be understood only in the proper 
setting of political and cultural history. 

Parenthetically, one need feel neither chagrin nor surprise over 
the fact that our civilization has as yet produced relatively little fit 
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to stand with the work of the world’s greatest artists. The aston- 
ishing thing is that we have done anything at all; that we have 
even a single Scarlet Letter or Fall of the House of Usher. For 
though it is possible to count upwards of three centuries of Eng- 
lish-speaking culture on this continent, five-sixths of those three 
hundred years have been occupied with the conflicts inevitably in- 
cidental to the conquest of the wilderness, or with the graver 
struggles occasioned by the clash of human passions. The years 
which might concéivably have witnessed the ripening of an Amer- 
ican art have been few. But that, of course, is another matter. 

To revert, then, to the main argument, and to summarize brief- 
ly: First, there is in American literature a certain parochial or 
provincial quality, due to the fact that American writers have long 
been keenly aware of and sensitive to the social and economic con- 
ditions of life in the particular sections of the country in which 
they chanced to do their work. Second, what may fairly be called 
an extension of this responsiveness to local conditions appears in 
many American writers as an absorbing interest in political and 
historical developments, and in an eager willingness to use these 
developments as themes for literary treatment. Third, there is — 
speaking broadly — relatively little in American literature which 
warrants any long-continued attention on the score of its sheer 
merit as art. 

Now if these generalizations are true, certain deductions or 
conclusions seem to me to follow — conclusions concerning the na- 
ture of our work as teachers of American literature, and especial- 
ly concerning the ordering of the introductory or survey courses. 
To put the whole matter succinctly, I wonder whether we should 
not frankly recognize the fact that American writers have been 
more successful in mirroring social and economic and political con- 
ditions than in creating works of art, and should so shape our 
courses as to make them courses in American civilization, reflected 


in American literature, and not primarily courses in American 
belles-lettres? 

This means, as I see it, first of all that the general framework 
of our introductory courses should be patterned to fit the political 
and economic history of the country, and also that there should be 
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a steady emphasis upon the historical background against which 
our men of letters will appear in their true relationships. In some 
instances the proper study of American literature will be virtually 
equivalent to the study of the fundamental documents in Ameri- 
can history; in still more cases American literature can be under- 
stood only by constant reference to the historical background. 

Nor is there any occasion for regretting that this is the case. 
Here, in the chronicle of national history, is the bait by which 
many an unsuspecting young man can be caught, can be lured in- 
side the doors of the library, and presented — all unsuspecting, it 
may be, — with the freedom of the world of letters. 

If we are to shape our introductory courses towards some such 
objective, we must be willing to reach out beyond the confines of 
“mere literature”, if you please, and to claim for our own pur- 
poses a considerable amount of material to which the historian 
feels that he has a prior title, or which the student of belles-lettres 
may have rejected because of its artistic shortcomings. Colonial 
records, sermons, and diaries are dreary enough reading, when one 
considers them as so many documents in the history of, say, Amer- 
ican prose. But treat these same materials as illustrations of the 
development of American civilization, as mirrors in which one 
may see reflected the hopes and aspirations and prejudices and ac- 
complishments and shortcomings of our New England or Virginia 
ancestors, and they become invested with a fascination which even 
a football player finds it hard to resist. A distinguished American 
educator once said to me, “Franklin is the only man before Irving 
whom a college student can endure.” Well, perhaps so, if college 
students are encouraged to study American literature primarily 
for its artistic significance. But if they are allowed to approach 
it in a more rational manner, they will find a score of persons an- 
tedating Franklin himself in whom they will be interested. 

Among the Revolutionary writers there is but little that is 
marked by any superlative sort of purely literary merit. In John- 
sonian phrase, “You would be so fretted that you would hang 
yourself” if you were to limit your study to those persons who 
were primarily, or even in any considerable measure, professed 
“men of letters”. But admit the politicians and journalists to our 
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library tables, and instantly one’s enthusiasm is rekindled. Tom 
Paine alone would vitalize the study of the entire Revolutionary 
period. To be sure, Common Sense, and the series of essays pub- 
lished under the general title of The Crisis, may not rank with the 
political prose of Burke and Cicero, but they go far towards help- 
ing a young man understand the situation from 1776 to 1782; and, 
best of all, they are unqualifiedly readable. Or take Thomas Jef- 
ferson, a man whose connection with American letters would be 
memorable had he done nothing but write the Declaration, and 
who stands forth as one of our most learned, most courageous, 
and most forward-looking statesmen, when one follows him 
through the pages of his Notes on Virginia and Autobiography. 
Should not Jefferson be admitted to the reserved shelf for our in- 
troductory course? 

And then, of course, there is Alexander Hamilton —a figure 
romantic enough to entice any man from his study of the sporting 
page, and more influential in the councils of the young nation than 
any person save perhaps his commander-in-chief. Without an un- 
derstanding of Hamilton’s influence during the years from 1785 
to 1804 no one can adequately explain the major facts in the con- 
stitutional developments of the next hundred years. And when 
one opens The Federalist, the “Bible of Republicanism”, as the 
Edinburgh Review called it, one finds oneself reading political 
prose of such a masterly quality that not even the most meticulous 
critic need hesitate over pronouncing it to be “literature”. It be- 
longs in the same class with the best of Burke and Lincoln, and is 
a document the study of which will make any person more intelli- 
gent in his criticism of literature, and more intelligent in his patri- 
otism. 

Indeed, I personally should go so far as to include Washington 
in this group—not merely because his Farewell Address, that 
distinguished product of Hamilton’s fluent pen, occupies a unique 
position in American civilization, and because a study of it will 
show any objector to the League of Nations that Washington 
never used the phrase “entangling alliances”, but also because of 
the interest and sturdy merit of his multifarious correspondence. 

In comparison to the vigor and enduring significance of the 
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work of these political writers, the productions of most of their 
“literary” contemporaries seem lifeless and vapid. 

After the Revolution, the next great “troubling of the waters” 
was due to slavery, and to the Civil War that slavery occasioned. 
One can argue, of course, that the agitation against slavery in 
America was in considerable measure an offshoot from a still 
larger movement, a virtually world-wide unrest which concerned 
itself with the newly discovered “Rights of Man”. This is un- 
doubtedly true. It is also true that the astonishing literary activi- 
ty represented by Emerson and Longfellow and the Boston-Con- 
cord group in general, may fairly be linked to the same large 
cycle of causes to which one turns for an explanation of the anti- 
slavery agitation. The fact remains, however, that, like the Revo- 
lution, the long struggle against slavery was productive of much 
which the formalist may hesitate to accept as “literature’’, but 
which will be of great value in helping one to understand the 
clash of theories and of passions that marked the darkest years of 
our national history. 

For example, it would be hard to find two more picturesque 
figures in the chronicle of American civilization than Garrison 
and Wendell Phillips. No one would maintain that Garrison’s in- 
vectives, not even the first number of The Liberator, rank high in 
the world of art. At the same time I have an impression that some 
of these documents belong in a course in American literature, be- 
long there almost as surely as the Declaration of Independence. 
And if the field of American oratory has any claims to our atten- 
tion, then Phillips, the foremost orator of the anti-slavery move- 
ment, as Garrison was the foremost journalist, deserves at least 
passing mention. 

Much more than this, in my judgment, is due to the novelist of 
the struggle, Mrs. H. B. Stowe. I realize, of course, that if one 
were to test Uncle Tom’s Cabin by the standards applicable to The 
Scarlet Letter, one would find obvious shortcomings. Judged sim- 
ply as a novel, and examined in the vacuum of a purely literary 
scrutiny, the book is far from a masterpiece. But to judge the 
book in this way is to shut one’s eyes to its true significance in the 
history of nineteenth-century thought; and to exclude it from 4 
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course in literature because it is not so well put together as Henry 
Esmond, is to exclude one of the few American documents that 
have exerted a genuinely international influence. 

Of course, it is true that in the case of Uncle Tom’s Cabin one 
finds oneself confronted by a prejudice which any one can under- 
stand who will place himself in the position of those persons who 
for seventy-five years have considered the novel an affront to the 
South. But if the people who object to the book would only read 
it, they would discover that Mrs. Stowe was no bigot, whatever 
some of her New England associates may have been; that she de- 
voted many a page to pointing out that the North was equally to 
blame with the South; and that the pacific passages in the novel, 
passages calculated to allay the bitterness between the two sections, 
are astonishingly numerous and obviously sincere. Furthermore, 
the book, in a large way, is extremely well written: it is an intense- 
ly readable story, so vividly told, so humanized by skillful charac- 
terization, that it still lives— in the library as well as on the 
stage. Surely such enduring vitality as this book has displayed 
would be warrant enough — were there no other — for including 
it in a course in American literature. 

When one turns from the relatively small group of Abolition- 
ists to the larger company of men and women involved in the con- 
stitutional debates which slavery occasioned, or in the actual Civil 
War itself, one finds still more persons occupying this uncertain 
ground between history and literature. What, for instance, should 
be our treatment of Webster and Hayne and Calhoun? Are not 
these men, no one of whom was a man of letters save by accident, 
worthy of more attention than is usually given them in our college 
courses? Here surely are all the elements which make for “teach- 
ableness” : here are vivid personalities, caught up in the storm and 
whirlwind of an epic struggle, and yet dominating the very storm 
itself by sheer force of intellect, of character, and — let it not be 
forgotten — of literary skill. To make room in my course for 
Webster and Calhoun, to find time to suggest the significance of 
these two opposed champions in the development of our national 
life, I gladly omit half a dozen persons whose literary output is 
significant — God save the mark—in the development of the 
short story and of free verse. 
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Nay, I should even go so far as to lay hand upon military lead- 
ers as well as statesmen, and to claim both Grant and Lee for my 
reserved shelf. The Personal Memoir suffers but little by com- 
parison with the Commentaries on the Gallic War; and if one real- 
ly wishes to understand the Southern point of view between 1860 
and 1870, there are half a dozen letters by General Lee that one 
cannot afford to omit. 

To come still nearer to the present time, I propose next spring 
to give the young Americans who come into my lecture room a 
pretty stiff dose of Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson, albeit by so 
doing I shall be forced to omit even the mention of Alfred Kreym- 
borg’s name, and shall only tip my cap rather distantly to Vachel 
Lindsay at his home down in Springfield. 

To such a general proposal as this which I am trying to make, 
I can think of two weighty objections. “A good suggestion,” 
some one may say, “but there is not time enough in the average 
course for all this historical and political material.” 

My answer is, make time. There is a considerable amount of 
literary rubbish in our text-books, and in the reading lists of our 
courses — rubbish in the sense that it has no particular merit as 
art, no special interest for present-day readers, and is of no real 
importance in the development of American literature. This can 
well be consigned to the waste-basket, to the relief of our students, 
and the improvement of our courses. And in its place we may 
well include some of those persons whose roles in the drama of 
American history are still fascinating, even after the lapse of 
many generations, and whose literary work possesses a sort of 
durable significance in which both teacher and student delight. 
There will still be room for Emerson and Whitman, and Mark 
Twain and Hawthorne, and for all the other major figures of 
American literature. 

But suppose my critic says that to include these various persons 
in a course in American literature is to enlarge our definition of 
literature in an altogether unjustifiable fashion, and to introduce 
new elements of confusion into a field where already there is un- 
certainty enough? Well, first of all I should ask where to turn to 
find the canonical definition of “literature”. Even if I were not 
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comforted by the fact that neither this association nor any other 
body of scholars has yet defined the subject which we are all teach- 
ing, even if I could turn to chapter and verse and satisfy myself as 
to precisely what we mean by literature, as I can satisfy myself 
concerning the precise nature of the Ten Commandments, why, 
even then I should still press my point. I should urge that this is 
an age of new definitions; that ever since Walt Whitman first let 
down the bars, the literary herdsman has had an increasingly dif- 
ficult task in keeping his sheep within the fold, and that if the 
practitioners of the various modernist schools are privileged to 
dub their creations “poetry”, I can claim a similar right, mutatis 
mutandis, for the work of statesman, orator, and historian. All I 
am doing is letting down the bars in a different part of the field. 
Am I hopelessly in error? 

The study of American literature in college and university is 
each year growing in importance. The future course of this study 
is largely dependent upon the members of this group. It is my 
hope that we shall so direct that study as to make clear to our 
young friends the undergraduates the fact that American litera- 
ture, properly defined, stands in the most intimate of relations to 
all that is significant in the history and culture of the nation, to the 
end that through their study of letters these young people may be- 
come more intelligent in their comprehension of the steps that have 


‘ marked the development of American civilization, and more lucid 


in their criticism of life to-day. 
FRANKLYN B. SNYDER. 


Northwestern University. 

















THE REHABILITATION OF CREVECOEUR 


There are three reasons for designating St. John de Créve- 
coeur one of the chief writers of literature in America of the 
eighteenth century: of the many who wrote as Americans about 
America in the mid-century and later, no other brings before 
our eyes more interesting and varied aspects of every-day life—) 
not even the versatile Benjamin Franklin whose contribution as 
a writer was only incidental to his greater contributions as 
inventor and statesman ; J of the many writers of that period, 
Crévecoeur is probably unique by virtue of being a genuine 
(though not a first-rate) artist,—certainly, if not our only artist 
of the eighteenth century, our only tolerably consistent one; 
and finally, his new book of old sketches! is the most extraor- 
dinary of his books (of the two books that he wrote in English 
and the three he wrote in French), most extraordinary as a dis- 
closure of revolutionary America and as a disclosure of J. Hec- 
tor St. John de Crévecoeur himself,_} The comparatively small 
number of us in whose literary existences Crévecoeur can be 
said to have counted for something, have by no fault of our 
own, not been giving him his due as a man. We have 
judged him altogether by that first book, Letters from an 
American Farmer (1882). We knew that he was a good 
deal of an artist; that he had actually farmed in the American 
settlements among all the primitive hardships of the mid- 
eighteenth century. Nevertheless, we have been suspicious of 
this Frenchman who could solemnly declare in his letter “On 
the Situation, Feelings, and Pleasures, of an American Farmer”’: 


I never see an egg brought on my table but | feel pene- 
trated with the wonderful change it would have undergone 
but for my gluttony; it might have been a gentle useful 
hen leading her chickens with a care and vigilance which 
speaks shame to many women.’ 








‘Sketches of Eighteenth-Century America, 1925. A volume of newly dis 
covered writings of Crévecoeur. —_ 
*Letters from an American Farmer, 1882. 
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That is not at all the way that we now take our eggs for break- 
fast in the land of George Babbitt and his ilk. And we feela 
somewhat subtle resentment against a man who at once medi- 
tates in that fashion and presumes to call himself an American 
farmer. The prejudice is in our blood—our Anglo-Saxon blood, 
apparently; for scarcely had Crévecoeur’s first book issued 
from the London press when an Englishman sturdily attacked 
the book with no uncertain implications.| Listen to Samuel 
Ayscough as the first of us who has not given Crévecoeur the 
fair hearing that he must henceforth be given, in view of this 
new book. 


The pen of this writer would make an Irish hut appear 
a palace most devoutly to be wished; surrounded with a 
potato garden; their cow flowing with healthful lacteal 
springs, their care by day, their companion by night; for 
who, that is not destitute of common humanity, can refuse 
that animal, from which he derives such constant enjoy- 
ment, a participation of all the benefits in his power. Their 
pig, which bleeds for them at Christmas and is perhaps the 
only meat they taste in the whole year, it would be cruel to 
expose him to the severity of the weather, whilst they lie 
warm on their straw beds: and that smoke which may 
annoy a stranger, is of the greatest use to them in driving 
away the Irish mosquitoes from their habitations. 


Like Samuel Ayscough, many of us must have felt the im- 
pulse to jeer at the Frenchman who sentimentalized his eggs— 
and other things. Now we are beginning to appreciate not 
only that the American farm life about which Crévecoeur was 
inclined to rhapsodize was much more legitimate material for 
rhapsody than life in an Irish hut, but also that Crévecoeur was 
just as sturdy and knew his own mind just as well as ever 
a Samuel Ayscough. The new book teils us! To its discov- 
erer H. L. Bourdin and its enthusiastic promulgator S. T. Wil- 
liams the spirit of Crévecoeur may be conceived to be pro- 
foundly grateful. 

The Letters from an American Farmer, unalleviated, presents 
us with both a general and a particular view of American farm- 
ing (that is, substantially, American civilization) of the time. 
When I call the book unalleviated, 1 mean to imply that the 
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impression is one-sided or at least inconclusive. The author 
would have us understand that the age of gold is come again 
im America; that family life upon the American soil realizes 
that vision of the virtue of simple, natural existence so feelingly 
glimpsed by many a Frenchman of Crévecoeur’s century,— 
many a one, that is, who bided at home and merely played at 
glimpsing. We have read Crévecoeur with sophisticated eyes 
and heaped upon his head all the affectations of his Euro- 
pean contemporary theorists until we have overlooked the 
richly corroborated certainty that he was actually a successful 
farmer, however much a man of sentiment. For example, we 
have been condescendingly amused at this refulgent picture: 


We are a people of cultivators, scattered over an 
immense territory communicating with each other by 
means of good roads and navigable rivers, united by 
the silken bonds of mild government, all respecting the 
laws, without dreading their power, because they are equi- 
table. We are all animated with the spirit of an indus- 
try which is unfettered and unrestrained, because each 
person works for himself... . . We have no princes for 
whom we toil, starve and bleed: we are the most perfect 
society now existing in the world. 


We have assumed that these were the words of an affected 
child of his age; well-turned Gallicisms; form without content. 
Other men have written such words and we have not found sub- 
stance behind the words. Crévecoeur has been condemned 
by analogy! 

The picture of the life of this American farmer in particular 
has aroused more suspicion by far than the golden view 
of American farmers in general. Here is a sample or two: 


My wife would often come with her knitting in her hand, 
and sit under the shady trees, praising the straightness of 
my furrows, and the docility of my horses; this swelled 
my heart and made everything light and pleasant, and I 
regretted that I had not married before. 


Often when I plough I place my little boy on a chair 
which screws to the beam of the plough—its motion and 
that of the horses please him, he is perfectly happy and 
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begins to chat. As I lean over the handle, varicus are the 
thoughts which crowd into my mind. I am now doing for 
him, I say, what my father formerly did for me. May God 
enable him to live that he may perform tthe same opera- 
tions for the same purposes when I am worn out and old! 
I relieve his mother of some trouble while I have him 
with me, the odoriferous furrow exhilarates his spirits, and 
seems to do the child a great deal of good, for he looks 
more blooming since I have adopted that practice; can 
more pleasure, more dignity be added to that primary 
occupation? The father thus ploughing with his child, 
and to feed his family, is inferior only to the Emperor of 
China ploughing as an example to his kingdom. 


When I contemplate my wife, by my fire-side, while she 
either spins, knits, darns, or suckles our child, I cannot 
describe the various emotions of love, of gratitude, of 
conscious pride, which thrill my heart and often overflow 
in involuntary tears. 


Now, let me pause and ask the reader to ask himself, if all 
this be credible. Could you believe it? Could you believe 
that a farmer, in the days when farming was a more titanic 
battle than we can readily conceive, a real farmer, an American 
farmer wrote it? I want justification for my own scepticism of 
former days. Is it not incredible? 

This is not all, either. The final letter of that volume of 
1782, a letter named ‘“Distresses of a Frontier Man’’, seemed, 
in absence of further evidence, to depict Crévecoeur on the eve 
of the American revolution as nothing less than a panic-stricken 
coward, one of those unpleasant men who can never take a 
stand in a dispute but instinctively seek to slip away. This let- 
ter makes us revalue the whole problem, supposing that we have 
been able to credit the previous pictures of farming and farmers. 
If our suspicions of the farmer's ingenuousness have been strong, 
they now acquire retrospective confirmation. For the farmer 
talks thus in the face of a crisis,x—at the moment when attack 
may come: 


Never was a situation so singularly terrible as mine, in 
every possible respect, as a member of an extensive 
society, as a citizen of an inferior division of the same 
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society, as a husband, as a father, as a man who exquis- 
itely feels for the miseries of others as well as for his own! 


Sometimes feeling the spontaneous courage of a man, I 
seem to wish for the decisive minute; the next instant a 
message from my wife sent by one of the children, puz- 
zling me besides with their little questions, unmans me: 
away goes my courage, and I descend again into the 
deepest despondency. 


Sentiment and feeling are the only guides | know. 
Alas, how should I unravel an argument, in which reason 
herself hath given way to brutality and bloodshed! What 
then must I do? I ask the wisest lawyers, the ablest 
casuist, the warmest patriots; for I mean honestly. Great 
Source of wisdom! inspire me with a light sufficient to 
guide my benighted steps out of this intricate maze! 
Shall I discard all my ancient principles, shall I renounce 
that name, that nation (i.e. England) which I once held so 
respectable? . . . On the other hand, shall I arm myself 
against that country where I first drew breath, against the 
play-mates of my youth, my bosom friends, my acquain- 
tance ?—the idea makes me shudder! Must I be a parri- 
cide, a traitor, a villain, lose the esteem of all those whom 
I love, to preserve my own; be shunned like a rattlesnake, 
or be pointed at like a bear? . . . What can an insig- 
nificant man do in the midst of these jarring contradic- 
tory parties, equally hostile to persons situated as I am? 
After all, who will be the really guilty? . . . Why then so 
many useless reasonings; we are the sport of fate... . 
He who proceeds without principle, as chance, timidity, or 
self-preservation directs, wiil not perhaps fare better; but 
he will be less blamed. . . . Self-preservation, therefore, 
the rule of nature, seems to be the best rule of conduct; 
what good can we do by vain resistance, by useless efforts. 


Such self-communings are painful even to read. We are 
certain at last what sort of fellow this miserable Crévecoeur was. 
Eloquent, oh surely! But forever pitiably untrustworthy. This 
was the point at which some of us seemed very plausibly to 
have arrived, when the book of Sketches of Eighteenth-Century 
America (in fact, further letters from the “American farmer”, 
written at the same period—circa 1770—as those from which I 
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have been quoting) when this second book burst upon us. 

Now must commence the rehabilitation or reconstruction of - 
Crévecoeur. In the conclusion of this letter of panic question- | 
ing from which comes the above quotation, the farmer decides 
to avoid both the loyalist and the patriots, to cast in the lot of 
himself and his family with certain Indians whom he felt to be 
friendly. Actually, Crévecoeur abandoned his farm, entrusted 
his wife and younger children to the care of neighbors, and, in 
company with his oldest boy, made his way through hardships 
and difficulties of every sort to France. Here then is a clew, 
though not a very strong one if it were unsupported by the new 
volume, to Crévecoeur’s method in his early book. Possibly this 
picture of frantic cowardice represents an artistic effort to por- 
tray the feverish thoughts which frequently raced through the / 
brains of the bewildered settlers. Perhaps the whol ok has 
more fiction in it than meets the first peal fo sure, 
Crévecoeur talks in the above quotation about America as the 
“country where I first drew breath’’; whereas we are certain 
that he was born in France in 1735 and did not reach America 
until he was in the neighborhood of nineteen. Then, in another 
letter, he expresses gratitude that his father had cleared and 
settled so much good land for him, the son. His real father, 

of course, never came nearer to America than the eastern coast 

of the Atlantic! We must at least suspend judgment upon 
this man. 

The new book of letters was undoubtedly completed at the 
same time as the old book of letters. One of the editors of 
the new “Sketches’’ suggests that they, also, were submitted to 
the London publisher, who for some reason rejected them and 
chose the “Letters” printed in 1782. The “Sketches” are 
unmistakably tory or loyalist in sympathy, while the “Letters” 
are mainly colonial rather than revolutionary in subject-matter, 
and when they approach the question of the war are carefully 
noncommital. It is suggested that the publisher made up a 
book in 1881-2 out of such letters as he thought suitable to 
} the taste of his English public. By 1882 it is well known that 
there was widespread dissatisfaction with the American war, 
among Englishmen. But it is equally likely that Crévecoeur 
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himself, well aware of the ascendant fortunes of the patriots, 
ever mindful of his wife and children left to the mercies of a 
community dominated by patriots, made up the book for the 
publisher in such a way as to emphasize the topographical 
and agricultural marvels of America, and in such a way as 
to divert attention from partisanship in the war. Crévecoeur 
could not have blinded himself to the probability that his 
own career was to be largely American. He did return after 
the war as a French consul and proceeded to make the 
most of his acquaintance with Washington, Franklin, and 
Jefferson. The loyalist “Sketches” (had they been divulged) 
would have made of Crévecoeur a most unwelcome figure 
in the new United States of America; their suppression seems 
too apropos to have been a mere publisher’s gamble. The 
marvel is that Crévecoeur did not destroy them. Whatever 
the motive which lay behind the separation of the “Letters” 
from the “Sketches”, it saved Crévecoeur’s reputation in 
America for the time. 7 
The “Sketches” perform several good offices for the repu- 
_ tation of Crévecoeur. /Specifically, the “Thoughts of an Amer- 
ican Farmer on Various Rural Subjects” reveals Crévecoeur 
the farmer as so practical, so ingenious, so sensible that we 





are forced to admit that, at least in this instance, a man was at 
the same time a man of sentiment and a thrifty farmer. This 
section of the new book gives a more adequate idea of the 
way of life of an eighteenth-century colonist—the daily life— 
than any other single book it has been my lot to meet. A 
farmer may be as pensive as he please over his egg at breakfast 
if he can likewise furnish information as follows: 

Our sheep will often learn to jump, and no obstacle can 
possibly prevent them. I have found out, however, one 
method which entirely puts a stop to their boldness and 
activity. I carefully cut one of the sinews which passes 
through their hind fetlocks. 


A swamp in five years will repay the cost of clearing. 


Nothing can be simpler than this operation [of tapping 
maples for sap]. 1 previously provide myself with as many 
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trays as I have trees. These I bore with a large gimlet. I 
then fix a spile made of elder through which the sap runs 
into the trays. From them it is carried into the boiler which 
is already fixed an the fire. ... When the trees have 
ceased to run we stop the holes with pegs made of the 
same wood. We cut them close to the bark, and in a lit- 
tle time the cicatrice becomes imperceptible. By these 
simple means our trees will afford sugar for a long time, 
nor have I ever observed that it impaired their growth in 
the least degree.’ 


Practical hints were not the order of the day when Créve- 
coeur and his London publisher were selecting for the‘ Letters”. 
They desired to make a picture glowing but not too concrete: a 
few vague outlines would give a European dreamer or a pros- 
pective emigrant the opportunity to enrich the picture accord- 
ing to his longings. So, apparently, thought those who planned 
the “Letters”. The effort was not merely to eschew practical 
details but even to reiterate the benevolent perfections of Amer- 
ican nature and society. Crévecoeur in these suppressed letters 
dwells most upon the hardships of farming in America. No 
typical farmer of our day more emphatically condemns the 
weather, the seasons, the soil, the pests than the newly revealed 
Crévecoeur does. He was indubitably a farmer. Do not these 
words have a familiar rural content?— 


Now if you unite the damages which we yearly suffer 
from all these enemies [variable climate, bears, foxes, crows, 
squirrels, blackbirds, caterpillars, grasshoppers, etc.] to the 
badness of our fences, to the want of subordinate workmen, 
to the high price of our labour, to the ignorance of our 
tradesmen, to the severities of our winters, to the great 
labours we must undergo, to the celerity with which the 
rapid seasons hurry all our rural operations, you'll have a 


more complete idea of our situation as farmers than you 
had before. 


It seems as though Crévecoeur were almost trying to unsay or 
at least to correct strenuously the impression he conveyed in the 
“Letters”, though he probably wrote the pessimistic and the 
optimistic style of bucolic in the same general period—perhaps 
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even alternately! He grows absolutely querulous over mos- 
quitoes, gnats, snakes, and poison-ivy. The man of sentiment 
utters a word here and there but the man of business overwhelms 
him one hundred to one. The sections dealing with rural 
implements are in their way matchless though astonishingly 
factual: health-beer; sweet-meats ; smoked-beef ; lightning-rods; 
raising turkeys, wagons; ploughs; barns; hog-pens; hen-houses; 
loom-shops; corn-cribs; Dutch-cellars; bee-houses; sleighs; 
sleds; everything one would wish to know about the ordinary 
life of our forebears; and, on the whole, very matter of fact. 
The disclosure of what we are used to considering an incongrous 
capacity for affairs in a man of sentiment need not surprise us, 
Are not the majority of men compact of incongruities, could 
we but persuade them to express themselves fully? We are at 
last willing to accept elegant sentiments in Crévecoeur, now 
that we find other things in him beside sentiments. He is 
raised to the estate of a real person, though he had once said 
in his ‘‘Letters’’: 


Here we have in some measure regained the ancient 
dignity of our species; our laws are simple and just, we 
are a race of cultivators, our cultivation is unrestrained and 
therefore everything is prosperous and flourishing. 


The man has not changed, for he was always complex, always 
subject to alternating extremes of emotion rather than of 
philosophy. 

Furthermore, he now shows himself as in powerful sympathy 
with the loyalists. He rescues himself from that repulsive, 
panic-stricken pusillanimity which we have mistaken for a 
picture of himself in the “Letter”, on the ‘Distresses of a 
Frontier Man.” He knows his side in the contest full well, 
with those admirable rural loyalists, who comprised probably 
his best friends. How studiously any hints of this stand have 
been excluded from the “ Letters’, and what a remarkable tone 
these excluded letters now impart to the ‘‘Sketches”’. 

Whatever may be the conventional theory about the essential 
conflict of art and propaganda, Crévecoeur is most consistently 
the artist when he deals with partisan materials. Consequently, 
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it is possible to declare that the Loyalist ““Sketcaes’’ constitute 
in general not only the most effective and imaginative work in 
either of Crévecoeur’s English books, but also the most effective 
work of the imagination that we possess written in America by 
an American during that century. This sort of writing is, of 
course, less susceptible of being indirectly conveyed to a casual 
reader than the sort I have been hitherto at the task of inter- 
preting. Crévecoeur’s creative work (it deserves no less a word 
than creative) can at least be pointed out if not communicated. 
It takes two forms: that of a short, highly descriptive narrative 
or that of a dramatic episode. Of the narratives, there are four 
notable for their success in communicating the fervent emotion 
of Crévecoeur to a reader. ‘The Man of Sorrows”’ is a fright- 
fully distinct sketch of the tortures of a quiet man suspected of 
loyalism by the patriots. A mob of patriots ‘inflamed with 
the most violent resentment and rage’’, accuse him of giving 
succour to the foe (that is, to loyalist and Indians); despite his 
unshaken denials proceed to hang him by the toes and thumbs. 
His wife dissuades them frantically till they cut him down. 
Presently suspicions reawaken in the mob, and now they hang 
their victim by the neck, though he still protests innocence. 
They forget to cover his face or to tie his hands, with the result 
that his horrible contortions are visible to all—even his wife 
and children. After a few minutes the persecutors are moved 
again to cut him down as his limbs commence to relax in death. 
They revive him with cold water. 


The first dawn of his returning reason showed what were 
the objects which had engrossed his last thoughts. He 
most tenderly enquired for his wife. Poor woman! Ata 
small distance she lay stretched on the ground, happily 
relieved from feeling the horrid pangs with which the pre- 
ceding scene must have harrowed up her soul, by having 
fainted as soon as she saw the fatal cord fixed round her 
husband’s neck. Then part of his attention was attracted 
by the sight of his children who were crowded at the door 
of his house in astonishment, terror, and affright. His 
breast heaved high, and the sobs it contained could hardly 
find utterance. He shed no tears, for their source had 
almost dried up along with those of life, Gracious God, 
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hast Thou then intended that man should bear so much 
evil, that Thou hast given him a heart capable of resisting 
such powerful sensations without breaking in twain? 


He still maintains his innocence; and they once more pre- 
pare to hang him. But at last the obdurate hearts of even a 
patriot mob are touched by the palpable sincerity of the man’s 
prayer in the face of a third death. They decide to send him 
away for trial. 


With a feeble voice he thanked them and begged a few 
minutes to speak to his wife, who with a kind of stupid insen- 
sibility and an unmoved countenance, had heard her hus- 
band’s last sentence and even joined him in prayer. I have 
no words to describe her joy, for her joy was a mixture of 
frenzy, of fear, of laughter, of strange expressions. The 
transition had been too sudden; her nerves, rigidly strained 
in the preceding scene, were too soon relaxed on hear- 
ing the joyful news; it very nearly cost her the loss of her 
reason. 


“The Man of Sorrows’’ is the work of an artist. Clearly, he 
has complete knowledge of an actual episode; yet has, beside a 
partisan emotion, a profound universal emotion which he suc- 
ceeds in communicating. The second of the artistic loyalist 
narratives is the “History of Mrs. B.”’, which Crévecoeur him- 
self describes as ‘An Epitome of all the Misfortunes which 
can possibly overtake a New Settler, as related by herself.” 
In the Letters from an American Farmer, Crévecoeur has 
given an account of “Andrew the Hebridean”, which might be 
called an epitome of all the good fortune which naturally is 
bestowed upon a new settler in America. The loyalist ‘History 
of Mrs. B.”’ is far more moving than the “ History of Andrew”; 
it is a work of art, charged with emotion. Mrs. B.’s chiefest mis- 
fortunes—loss of wealth, husband, children, health, sight—are 
mainly attributable to the contest between patriots and tories 
or loyalists (of whom she was one). The third narrative of spe- 
cial note is “The Frontier Woman”’, curious because it illus- 
trates Crévecoeur’s capacity to rise above loyalist prejudices 
on occasion. It shows the rather lurid panorama of a frontier 
attack by loyalists allied with Indians, The frightfulness of 
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loyalist methods is described with admirable justness, but the 
moving episode is in the one page depicting the entrance of a 
bloodthirsty loyalist into a cabin occupied by a mother and 
three little children. The loyalist is moved to spare this group; 
and the reader is moved even as the loyalist. The fourth and 
last artistic narrative is named “The American Belisarius”. A 
wealthy and benevolent owner of many prosperous acres has 
gathered about him a group of settlers for whom he cares pater- 
nalistically. If they run short, he will sell them what they 
require; or if they cannot buy, he will bestow what they 
need. Like many of the richest settlers he is content, a 
loyalist without knowing it. Comes the revolution. The patri- 
ots whom he has sheltered and fed now accuse and harry him, 
till they have possessed themselves of his entire wealth and 
made him a local pauper. The power of this story lies in the 
abysmal contrast between the opulent picture of the days of 
the man’s power and generosity, and the harrowing picture of 
his unmerited degradation. This is perhaps Crévecoeur’s most 
successfully elaborated story. The merit of all four narratives 
may be said to consist in their avoidance of mere luridness 
when the temptation was so great, without sacrifice of realistic 
detail or of emotional soundness. In Crévecoeur’s first book, 
his emotion had been suspect; here it carries conviction. 

The most important of Crévecoeur's writing both as an artist 
and as loyalist is to be seen in his single dramatic endeavor, 
the piece in the “Sketches” entitled ‘‘Landscapes’”’. There are 
only about a score of dramatic efforts (not to dignify them as 
dramas) of any interest, surviving from the American eighteenth 
century. Not one of these can sustain a five minutes’ compari- 
son with Crévecoeur's ‘* Landscapes” as an effective work of art. 
Royal Tyler's 7he Contrast, perhaps the play of the period 
which has attained the greatest currency, is altogether wooden 
in dramatic characterization beside Crévecoeur’s, though Créve- 
coeur’s is very loose-knit, as he himself tried to suggest in 
the title “Landscapes”. Still, it must not be assumed that 
“Landscapes” is a miscellany. It is the story of a few typ- 
ical hours of a typical Sabbath as passed by Beatus, a dea- 
con-patriot who “‘unites to the sacred functions of Elder those of 
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Chairman, Colonel, and Commissioner for selling Tory Estates,” 
and his wife Eltha. It comprises six landscapes, or as we would 
say, scenes, which are, after all, dramatically coherent. The 
intention of the piece is beyond doubt bitterly hostile to the 
patriots of Revolutionary days. Such a presentation of merits 
of the tory side is hardly to be discovered however we search— 
not the political merits, but the social and human merits. The 
play is so little dependent on contemporary politics and so 
greatly dependent on universal human nature that we can feel 
to-day what Crévecoeur communicates almost as entirely as the 
men of his own day could have. Not impossibly Crévecoeur 
deposited his play, his one sustained creative endeavor, in 
the little trunk, instead of destroying it, just for the informa- 
tion of men to come. He was capable of such a motive. 
‘There seems to have been no other man in revolutionary 
America who combined like Crévecoeur the capacity to see 
sharply, to feel deeply, with the capacity to express obser- 
vations and feelings, [We have consequently in our most elo- 
quent bit of creative literature a portrayal of the loyalist mood 
as fine, of the patriotic mood as vicious and hypocritical; 
ironic survival ! 

Landscape one and landscape five are most remarkable as 
revelations of the characters Beatus and Eltha, the chairman 
and the chairwoman of patriot committee, chiefly occupied in 
hounding inoffensive tories and confiscating the estates of these 
same tories or loyalists. In landscape one, we have: ‘“‘A Dea- 
con’s House. Sabbath Morn.’’ The deacon, Beatus, appears 
gathering his wife, Eltha, and two of his children Ruth and 
Eliphalet to sanctimonious prayers. Sanctimoniousness—praying, 
or reading, or quoting the Bible—is the deacon’s refuge on all 
difficult occasions when he is under observation. The morning 
nrayers are interrupted by a tory, in the wrecking of whose 
happiness and wealth Beatus has been instrumental, though 
with pretended reluctance. This tory or loyalist upbraids 
Beatus and Eltha, and in the course of the upbraiding arises a 
discussion of the case of another loyalist who had just been 
hounded to the point of abandoning his property and family 
and of fleeing the region. On the departure of the upbraider, 
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this exchange takes place between Beatus and Eltha, apropos of 
F. M., the other loyalist who has just fled his home: 


Eltha: 1 had a little jaunt to propose to you, which I 
could wish you would agree. You won’t refuse me, I hope. 
Do, my dear, come. Shall we go? 

Deacon: Well, what is it? Where is it that you want 
to go? 

Eltha: 1 long, as much as I did for anything in my life, 
to go to F.M.’s. I do not know how it is, but I have been 
dreaming of it all night, and I cannot banish the thought 
from my head. What is it that impels me? I cannot tell. 
We should not refuse obedience to these impulses. Who 
knows but that they come from above? 

Deacon: Oh, fie, fie, wife. This won’t do, I am sure. 
To-day is Lord's day, you know. Who is to set the 
Psalms and accompany the minister and read the news- 
paper at the meeting-house door? It will cause, besides, a 
prodigious misedification. What will the people, the 
neighbors think? 

Eltha: Think! Why, don’t they know very well that 
you have so given up your time to the good of the cause 
that you have scarce leisure to eat or rest, and that as a 
chairman, as a colonel, as a commisssoner for selling Tory 
estates, you do not know which way to turn yourself? 
They will charitably imagine that some particular business 
belonging to either of these commissions has necessarily 
called you away. ... The people, I am sure, will readily 
excuse you... . 

Deacon: Why, what is it that urges you so strongly? 
What do you want there? Tomorrow, you know, the com- 
mittee is going to seize all. If you are so inclined you 
must come along with us. 

Eltha: Tomorrow won't do so well. There will be abun- 
dance of people. I could wish to see beforehand the good 
furniture, their bedding, their plentiful cellar, the well- 
stored granary. I want to see how the woman looks 
with all her little Tory bastards about her. Do, my 
dear, do now; I cannot resist it. Who knows—and I 
am sure you do not know yourself—but these roguish peo- 
ple will sequester something and rob the state of some 
part of its lawful inheritance? .. . 

Deacon: Well, well, wife, this last reason seems to carry 
along with it some degree of plausibility. Do you then 
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mention it in that light to the family. I will retire to 
my Bible while you are getting ready. 

Eltha: 1 will, Colonel. You may be sure we may, 
besides, sanctify the day and talk, as we go and come, of 
something about God; and though there will be nobody by 
that we can edify, thereby the whole good will be unto us. 


After divers episodes on the way, these American Tartuffes 
arrive at the rich home of F. M. (that is, F. Marston) and, as 
the reader has foreseen, help themselves to what most appeals, 
the while heaping pious insults upon the outraged and des- 
perate Mrs. Marston “with all her little Tory bastards’. The 
methods of Eltha as she pokes into the cupboards of Mrs. 
Marston are depicted in the fifth “landscape’’. The depiction 
is masterly, and, among other things, apprises us that Créve- 
coeur possesses (as we never dreamed upon the evidence of 
Letters from an American Farmer) strong humorous percep- 
tions. The prevailing vein, of course, is ironic as, again, we 
should never have expected from our “American farmer”’. 
The piece as a whole brings us face to face with the question— 
Is not some sort of propaganda the basis of a great deal of 
artistic expression? We may think of Turgenev and Tolstoi, 
master artists in propaganda. Crévecoeur is not to be men- 
tioned with them; yet among the writers of his time and 
place he gives the only at all tolerable approximation to a fer- 
vent artist. And it is in this, unpretentious, posthumous play, 
Landscapes, that he is most fervent, most artistic, most creative! 
. , . Crévecoeur stands rehabilitated, no longer a ‘“‘ Farmer of 
Feelings” and a panic-stricken renegade from revolutions, but 
an American Loyalist of hot emotions, genuine—though expe- 
diently disguised. 

Joun Brooxs Moore. 


University of Michigan. 











THE FIGHTING JOHN MORLEY 


To those to whom the death of Lord Morley meant the 
passing of the last of the great Victorians, the news that he 
had forbidden the use of his papers for the publication of a 
‘superfluous’? memoir seemed incredible. How could the 
famous writer and statesman, biographer of Burke and Cobden 
and Gladstone, the editor of a classic series of English biogra- 
phies, refuse to have his own story told? ‘‘ How could he hope’, 
as Mr. Hirst puts it, ‘‘to escape an ordeal to which he had 
submitted so many of his predecessors and contemporaries—of 
whom not a few will rank far below him in the roll of English 
politicians and men of letters?”’ 

It is, then, reassuring to learn that Lord Morley knew of his 
biographer’s intention and spoke of it ‘‘without disapproval’’. 
And we feel that Zhe Early Life and Letters of John Morley’ is 
a biography such as he would have approved. Mr. Francis 
Hirst, author of The Life and Letters of Thomas Jefferson, was 
first an Oxford disciple and later an intimate friend of the last 
of the great Victorian Liberals. To him Morley was ‘‘the 
greatest man I had ever known’’. Moreover, Mr. Hirst shows 
himself as true a disciple of Morley’s later biographical method 
as of his political principles. A recent reviewer of Philip 
Guedalla’s Life of Palmerston* has contrasted Morley’s Life of 
Gladstone as the type of Victorian political biography with 
Lytton Strachey’s Queen Victoria, the model of the modern 
character ‘‘close-up.’’ ‘‘Honest John Morley’’ was too candid, 
too literally sincere, to tempt the brilliant, subtle pen of a 
Strachey or a Guedalla. Mr. Hirst is in the main the historian 
rather than the interpreter; occasionally he comments and 
explains, but he essays no revelations. His chapters on Morley 
as editor, author, and member of Parliament recount English 
political history from 1870 to 1885, with issues and programmes, 





‘Early Life and Letters of John Morley. By F. W. Hirst, 2 vols. 
Macmillan. 1927. 
*P. W. Wilson, in Mew York Times Book Review, Feb. 6, 1927. 
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with battles of the reviews and of the hustings that to-day seem 
very far off. 

Yet if the method of Mr. Hirst’s biography seems somewhat 
cumbrous and pedestrian, in the good old Victorian manner, at 
least it never, as has been said of the Life of Gladstone, ‘‘turns 
the man intoa monument’’. This is partly because these vol- 
umes deal with the earlier Morley —‘‘dashing journalist, ardent 
rationalist, impetuous radical’. Moreover, this Morley speaks 
for himself: in intimate letters he pours forth ‘‘his ardours in 
controversy, his eager search for truth, his passionate assaults 
on error, his ironic moods and fitful tempers’’. The chief 
source of this self-portrayal is the letters, barely rescued from 
destruction, written by Morley to his sister and life-long con- 
fidante. A second source, almost as precious, is his corre- 
spondence with Frederic Harrison, ‘‘one of my most intimate 
and attached friends for fifty years’’, as Morley’s Recollections 
terms him. These letters, written during the formative years 
of the two friends’ careers, reveal their minds with an abandon 
rare indeed between friends so sensitive, so independent—and 
so argumentative! Morley naturally did not draw on these 
letters for his Recollections, since Harrison was still alive, and 
he seems to have utterly forgotten his letters to his sister. At 
any rate, we may be thankful for these glimpses of his inner 
self that complete the partial portrait of the Recollecttons—so 
full of wisdom, but so baffling in their reserve that the beloved 
sister is never mentioned by name! 

How lightly the writer of the Recollections, seeking in mem- 
ories of happier days relief from the nightmare of the war, 
passed over his own early struggle may be realized by anyone 
who compares his casual mention of his first years as a journal- 
ist with Mr. Hirst’s account of those years (1860-67). Cut off 
from home by a quarrel with his father, thrown on his own re- 
sources in London without money or connections, Morley knew 
for three or four years the desperate struggle with poverty that 
George Gissing unforgettably portrays. One sentence in a 
later letter to Frederic Harrison reveals the bitter memory: “‘I 
was a scrawler when I first came to town—and I have scribbled 
many a day before now with a hungry paunch, but ’twas al 
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honest and honourable.’’ In that honesty and in the ‘‘unfailing 
energy and courage’’ of those crucial years we catch the note 
of the fighting John Morley. ; 

Oddly enough, it was in a Tory periodical, the famous old 
Saturday Review, that Morley won his first success in journal- 
ism; and it was an essay in the Saturday that led to his friend- 
ship with John Stuart Mill, the great ‘‘master’’ of his mind. 
These same years brought him the friendship of another great 
man, George Meredith. But it was in his fifteen years’ editor- 
ship of The Fortnightly Review (1867-82) that Morley found 
his vocation. The achievement of turning a struggling period- 
ical into the foremost organ of advanced Liberalism was one to 
tax an editor’s utmost powers. Mr. Hirst claims that Zhe 
Fortnightly did more to form the public opinion and to mould 
the policy of a great party than any other English newspaper or 
periodical in the ‘seventies. Morley’s genius for editorship: 
his ‘‘knack of finding the right man at the right time’’, was 
second only to his genius for friendship; no magazine has ever 
boasted a more distinguished band of contributors than Matthew 
Arnold, Swinburne, Meredith, Rossetti, Pater, Huxley, Harri- 
son, Bagehot, Trollope, George Eliot, and Mill. 

The resources of firmness, tact, and humor that Morley threw 
into the self-imposed task of rationalizing his age are suggested 
in this delightful bit of his correspondence with Harrison. To 
the latter’s plea for more time to finish a promised article, the 
editor replies: 

My dear Harrison, I declare I don’t see why faith should 
not be kept with a wretched editor, just as it is with a 
wretched solicitor, or anybody else. You vowed by Hu- 
manity, the Grand Etre, the Supreme Mother, and all the 
other capital letters of your faith that you would lead off 
in January. ’Tis indispensable. . . . I must have it. You 


must write it. You have three whole weeks. You might 
beat the Psalms of David in that time. . 


To which irresistible appeal Harrison humbly replies: 


I am the vilest of men and you are the most considerate 
and encouraging of editors. hat a task you must have if 
you have to bottle-hold all your contributors and keep up 
their peckers as you do mine. 
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One is tempted to quote choice bits of humor and invective 
from these outbursts to Harrison, if only to show the fiery 
temper of the real man beneath his cold reserve. But, as in 
all such intimate letters, the real humor lies in the interchange 
that defies quotation—the home thrust, for instance, of his re- 
mark after a vivid account of a German students’ drinking orgy, 
**I can’t worship Humanity if the German student belongs to 
it.’’ There is irony in the future cabinet minister’s refer- 
ence to Parliament as ‘‘that den of thieves and hypocrites at 
Westminster’’, and wit in his description of the famous Meta- 
physical Society as ‘‘an illustrious Jittle club which first con- 
fuses itself with a bad dinner, and then makes confusion worse 
confounded by bad metaphysics’’. 

Beneath this gaiety lay an intense ethical seriousness—the 
legacy of those godly ancestors whose theology he had aban- 
doned. From first to last, in his editorship, in those French 
Studies that are his most distinctive contribution to letters, 
John Morley was the preacher and soldier of his creed. As W. 
T. Stead, his versatile assistant and successor on the Pa/d/ 
Mall Gazette said, ‘‘To him a newspaper was simply a pulpit 
from which he could preach.”’ 

How swiftly we forget yesterday’s battles! The dusty pages 
of the Fortnightly Review reek with warfare, economic, political, 
scientific, —above all, religious: such memorable essays as Les- 
lie Stephens’s An Agnostic’s Apology and Huxley’s On the Phys- 
ical Basis of Life were battle-cries of those fighting ‘seventies. 
Yet nowadays we talk scornfully of the ‘Victorian compromise”’ 
and indict a whole age with a label. (Of Morley’s own essay 
On Compromise, someone has remarked that the only com- 
promise about it is in the title!) ‘‘I am not sure,’’ writes Mr. 
Lewis Mumford in Zhe Golden Day, ‘‘but that this search for 
anesthetics may prove in the long run to be the clue to the 
Nineteenth Century.’’ One would like to prescribe for our 
younger critics a course in the Fortnightly of the 'seventies: 
they would smell more gunpowder than anesthetics there! 

We have said that the character of John Morley was of too 
simple an integrity to attract the biographers of damaged souls. 
But there is one aspect that might engage the psychologist- 
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critic: the paradox that John !Morley, rationalist, positivist, 
agnostic, apologist of Voltaire and Diderot, was yet naturally 
religious, reverent to true piety, pervaded by a sense of the 
great mysteries of life and death. The Countess of Aberdeen 
tells of Morley’s reply to her assumption that he would of course 
not come to family prayers. ‘‘He said he would certainly come 
down, if only to renew his own sense of littleness amid the 
mysteries of life, and to begin the day with a feeling of fellow- 
ship in service with the humblest member of the household.’ 
The devout piety of his Wesleyan mother, the zealous non- 
conformity of his Blackburn associates, were transformed in 
him into a religion of public service that was a veritable ‘‘reli- 
gion of humanity’’. His passion for truth at any cost made him 
in his early writings attack the orthodox position with a vio- 
lence that, as he later regretfully realized, gave needless offence 
to many good people. But Mr. Hirst shows how “‘the mission- 
ary half of his agnosticism’’ gradually gave place to a deeper 
tolerance and understanding for the Christian folk who were his 
supporters in his political crusades.. ‘‘He came to realize that 
right and wrong in public and private life are not dependent 
upon religious opinions or professions.’’ This ‘“‘mellowing pro- 
cess’’, as Mr. Hirst aptly terms it, can be clearly seen by com- 
paring the text of the first Macmillan edition of his works in 
1886 with the latest collected edition of 1921. Words, phrases, 
whole passages have been revised, even omitted. No essential 
conviction has changed, but the old belligerent tone has gone. 
What Morley once wrote of George Eliot is true of his own 
later years: 

She never withdrew from the position that she had taken up, 
of denying and rejecting . . . ; what she did was to advance 
to the far higher perception that denial and rejection are not 
the aspects best worth attending to or dwelling upon. 

As Mr. Hirst points out, George Eliot and John Morley were 
kindred spirits: rationalists to the end, they never lost their 
feeling for the beauty of holiness. George Eliot’s response to 
the /mitation of Christ: 


It makes one long to be a saint for a few months. Verily 
it has its foundations in the depths of the divine-human soul 
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is of the very spirit of Morley’s noble words concerning that 
“‘holiness”’ that is the aim of the /mzzation: 


. . . An inner grace of nature, an instinct of the soul, 
by which, though knowing of earthly appetites and worldly 
passions, the spirit, purifying itself of these, . . . dwells 
in living, patient, and confident communion withthe seen 
and unseen God. 


The note of longing that we catch in such passages, and in 
this exclamation to Harrison, ‘‘Oh, that we were in those old 
ages of noble, grave belief’, gives depth to the religion of 
this rationalist. 

These are some aspects of the fighting John Morley. Mr. 
Hirst’s second volume leaves Morley in 1885 on the threshold of 
his official career. We hope that the biographer may some day 
fulfil his intention of answering the question, how far respon- 
sibility changed Morley’s character and opinions. Meanwhile 
we are grateful that he has shown us so much of the man who 
once summed up, in memorable words to his Newcastle consti- 
tuents, the gospel of those early years: 


But I can say, looking back upon it all, that I have never 
written a page or line which shows anything but unswerving 
faith and unquenchable hope in the sovereignty of justice, 
in the virtue of freedom, and in the progress and improve- 
ment of the human lot. 


It was a faith worth fighting for, a faith that fortified John 
Morley in those after-war years when he saw his party crumble, 
his cause of peace with justice defeated—a faith that echoes in 
his last political message written by a trembling hand. 


FRANCES W. KNICKERBOCKER. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE ARROW OF LIGHTNING. By Beatrice Ravenel. New York: Harold 
Vinal. 1926. 


Gene Tunney, the world’s champion heavy-weight fighter, 
based his expectation of triumph on “‘being . . . . absolutely 
focussed—the whole of you, mind and body.”’ 

As I read The Arrow of Lightning I have the impression that 
Beatrice Ravenel might become one of the champion poets if 
she could achieve such an absolute focus. For she has taken 
into herself a great deal of passionately and precisely realized 
material of life hitherto unused by poets. She has made dis- 
coveries of representative reality in the distinctive environment 
of South Carolina: the swamp, the alligator, the barrier islands, 
the Indian interpretations of nature as it is in South Carolina, 
the behavior and color and smells of Southern vegetation, 
accounts of the trial of pirates, and records of the pioneering de- 
votion of Jesuits. 

Miss Ravenel has a new music, too. She makes us hear the 
mocking-bird, the prophecy of the medicine man, the spring 
sounds of the marsh, the emotional flows and checks of a dis- 
appointed, anxious, wondering woman, the impudence of mon- 
keys, the assurances and quiet gusto of a man who knows the 
trees and plants and fish and birds and turtles. She is mistress 
of the music of inflections, of pulses, of enthusiasms, and of 
ironic chuckles. The sounds of her lines imply moods, qualities, 
and essences. They shift and vary, lift up and subside. If 
the reader follows with pliant imagination his voice will be 
guided into intricate patterns of sympathetic sound. 

Her shaping, interpreting intellect gives to the multiplicity 
of her fresh impressions a relatedness that keeps the reader at 
a high pitch of attention, surprise, and, usually, recognition. 
The analogies and similitudes she sees are nearly all unprece- 
dented. The pleasure from her poems is all adventure, not 
agreeable habit. 

In short, Miss Ravenel is original. And I am wondering if 
she will codrdinate her active, sharp sensations, her intense 
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emotions, her strong impulses, and her remarkable associative 
faculty in a way of taking life that has ‘‘an absolute focus’’. 
If she does I think she will hold back many of the experiments 
in craftsmanship ‘‘with the new keen edge of difference’, and 
will use the edge more steadily in cutting a course through the 
jungle. We like to see and feel and weave intellectual cobwebs 
with poets. But most we want to know how they relate them- 


selves to their world. 
Srpney Cox. 
Dartmouth College. 


NEw POEMS AND OLD. By Muriel Stuart. Hartford, Conn.: Edwin Valen- 
tine Mitchell. 1926. Pp. 77. 


HARVEST OF YouTH. By Edward Davison. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1926. Pp. 115. 


CycLops’ Eye. By Joseph Auslander. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1926. 


In this age when poets are expected to be significant, experi- 
mental, class-conscious, Miss Stuart prefers to be a worshipper 
of Lyric Apollo. She is modern without partisanship, and she 
can express her many moods and interests in the traditional 
method of English poetry with uncommon delicacy and econ- 
omy. She is not a rebel; her angers are only against the 
world’s blindness and vulgarity, against its leaders ‘‘wreathing 
each other with their wreaths of straw’’. She is a poet quest- 
ing for living beauty, one of subtly-simple rhythms of calm 
knowledge before the disharmonies of life,—sex, age, or death. 
I marvel at her many moods and subjects in so slim a volume: 
Dryads of the woodland, wistful fancies, or things intensely 
dramatic and modern—‘‘The Father’’, ‘‘In the Orchard’’, ‘‘The 
Fool’’, ‘‘The Bastard’’, which are poems of sorrow, tenderness, 
and tragedy, or a poem like ‘‘Mrs. Effingham’s Swan Song”’, 
breathing pity for a beautiful woman who fears ‘‘the lawful 
grey, so kind, so wise’’, clutching despairingly at youth ‘‘with 
shameful hold’’. The little book is dedicated to Thomas Hardy 
who, ten years ago, on reading the first poems of his young 
countrywoman, called them “‘superlatively good’’, 
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Mr. Davison is perhaps the most prolific of the young En- 
glish poets, but Harvest of Youth is a sheaf of but forty poems 
selected from several hundred which the poet believes ‘‘worth 
preserving’. Mr. Davison is his own true critic when he 
writes ‘‘I am a poet made of many men’’; and the criticism is 
damagingly exact for his lyrics about roses, spring, and beauty, 
echoes of Housman, Gibson, Masefield, Davies, and others. 
Yet he also has his own voice, a power of stark realism, a feel- 
ing for brute objective truth, as ‘‘Tyne Dock’’, ‘‘The Letters’, 
or ‘‘A Girl Remembers Her Dead Lover’’. It is a power 
schooled and disciplined, but lacking in courage, largely because 
his sense of objectivity is without emotion. One marks that 
fault of artistry in the poet’s sonnet form, the habit of correlat- 
ing the objective attitude, in the octave, with a sedate and 
easeful lyricism in the sextet. He has the coolness of chiselled 
marble, the lyricism of taste and dignity. The shortest and 
best example of his epigrammatic lyric art is in the single 
quatrain, ‘‘Epitaph’’: 


Here a pure lady gave the dust 

Her body, and the flowers her breath, 
And yet had beauty left to thrust 

A further dignity on Death. 


In his first volume of poetry, Susrise Trumpets, Mr. Auslan- 
der was almost wholly the lyricist, the ecstatic poet of nature; 
the movement of water, rain, mist, and twilight was in his lines, 
and the exquisite sense of color and sound in his moods. In 
this last volume he is still the lyric poet, the carver of neat 
images (‘‘the wind has edges honed on frost’’), but he is also 
grappling with new subjects, the stuff of human life. Heisa 
maturer and more intellectual poet, burning with indignation, 
his heart suffering. He is determined to be modern, the poet 
of man, and he easily emotionalizes his simple narratives, as 
“Steel’’, ‘‘The Riveter’’, ‘‘The Knockout’’, unti] they seem 
breaking with muscular unrestraint. On the other hand, his 
wonderful group of sonnets, ‘‘Fata Morgana’’, has the qualities 
of intenseness and brevity, the sharpness as that of one suffer- 
ing in the grip of the blind fates. EM K. 
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Lee: A DRAMATIC PoEM. By Edgar Lee Masters. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1926. 


This poem is not about Lee. And it is not at all dramatic. 
It is about the possibility of a good man’s doing good. It is 
a dramatized philosophical question. 

But that is not condemnation. As I was reading I was re- 
minded of Hardy’s ‘‘The Dynasts’’, of Isaiah, of Job, of 
Eschylus, and of the Bhagavad Gita. 

Mr. Masters is always religious, and curious of the essential 
spirit. In Lee he lets two personages, Ormund and Arimanius, 
with various assistants, endeavor to interpret the tragic conflict 
of life with the attitudes of the opposing forces in the civil war, 
and the soul of Robert E. Lee as illustrative matter. The first, 
Ormund, is Edgar Lee Masters the hopeful believer; the second, 
Arimanius, is Edgar Lee Masters the bold doubter. Both are 
honest, intelligent, imaginative. Lee, Mrs. Lee, the deserter, 
the mountaineer, the horseman, echoes, soldiers, the Republic, 
the Northwest, voices, the South, Virginia, New England, 
messenger, farmer, and students are all, equally, symbols. 

Though I should enjoy more a disclosure of symbolic signifi- 
cance in the words and deeds of a realized Lee, I none the less 
feel grateful to have followed a rugged American who loves the 
beautiful and acknowledges science in an impassioned meditation. 
I think Mr. Masters the hopeful dreamer is as right as Mr. 
Masters the bold destroyer of illusion. And I admire his 
refusal to be facile either in thought or in music. 


SIDNEY Cox. 
Dartmouth College. 


CHILDREN OF THE MORNING. By W.L. George. New York: G. P. Put- 

nam’s Sons. 1927. Pp. 305. 

Imagine some seventy children, aged between five and eight, 
of several nationalities, cast upon a deserted tropical island! 
Refugees from their South American home, they are ship- 
wrecked in the Caribbean Sea, and the boat into which they 
are crowded is cast off before any adult embarks. Stripped of 
every trace of their past, cast on the shore of a new world to 
begin life anew, what kind of life will they evolve? This is the 
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situation presented in Children of the Morning, W. L. George's 
posthumous novel—a situation that touches the Robinson Cru- 
soe chord in the breast of every reader. But the adult reader 
has later associations with shipwrecks and islands: Melville’s 
Typee, perhaps, or Anatole France’s Penguin Island, or Rose 
Macaulay’s recent Orphan Island. He approaches warily, scent- 
ing another satire. 

What he finds is a graphically drawn picture of an ‘tage of 
innocency, where nothing was known, where all had to be dis- 
covered’’. In the struggle with new conditions, the children’s 
memories of the past swiftly disappeared. ‘‘Father, mother, 
holidays, school, regular meals, being washed, beds, whippings, 
all these became the stuff of dreams.’’ Gradually they evolved a 
new simplified language, gradually discovered new foods, agri- 
culture, huts, fish nets, boats, tools—and weapons. And gradu- 
ally there grew ‘‘the inevitable historic conflict’: one group 
building houses, the other making arms. In his account of 
these years, and especially of the coming of love, Mr. George is 
your true modern, heir not of the romanticists, but of the 
anthropologists. But for the first half of the book, we read 
his story for the story’s sake. 

With the coming of love came jealousy, capture, war—the end 
of the age of innocency. The brutal, stupid despot, aided by the 
shrewd militarist, conquered the peaceful democratic village of 
the plain, exiled the lawmaker and inventor, and even turned 
the lonely prophet into a wrathful evangelist. Despotism tri- 
umphed, until the despot fell, slain by an avenging woman. 
The lawgiver returned; the uneventful years passed by, bring- 
ing peace, prosperity—and discontent. As revolution broke 
out, a United States cruiser hove in sight: ‘‘democracy landed 
again’. Sadly the reader lays down the book. ‘‘This is too 


much like the morning paper’’, he sighs. Is it, after all, an- 
other satire? F. W. K. 


ISRAFEL: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF EDGAR ALLAN Poe. By Hervey Allen. 
2 vols. 847 pp. Appendices, 52 pp. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 1926. 


Here are the facts about Poe, painstakingly gathered from 
newly available sources and discriminatingly accepted from 
16 
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earlier biographers. And here are facts about America of Poe’s 
time that help to make his life realizable. It is a trustworthy 
biography. 

And yet in the earlier chapters Hervey Allen, the scrupulous 
purveyor of facts, is shadowed by Hervey Allen, the devout 
admirer of the artist. He attempts to show that much of Poe’s 
misfortune and the spiritual decomposition that went with it 
were traceable to the niggardliness and narrowness of spirit of 
the Richmond merchant whose wife had brought home the 
three-year old orphan. The facts show clearly enough that Mr. 
Allan—the merchant—was unsympathetic and calculating. But 
they also show that Poe was incorrigibly bent on a flourishing, 
fashionable réle impossible to harmonize with dependence upon 
a grudging guardian. And they show that the more Poe recog- 
nized how little Mr. Allan desired to be at expense for his start 
in life the more insolently and egregiously proud he became, 
and the more abject he was in his appeals for money. Blaming 
Mr. Allan fails to salvage Poe’s common sense, or manliness. 

The realistic manliness and common sense involved in mak- 
ing the best of hostile attitudes and hard conditions are, how- 
ever, incompatible with the part of a romantic hero. And Her- 
vey Allen appears to admire the romantic posturings of Poe. 
For he keeps pretty distinct his worlds of actuality and of ro- 
mance. That division may account for the startling inferiority 
of this biography to Mr. Sandburg’s Lincoln. In his determi- 
nation not to idealize or misrepresent, Mr. Allen becomes some- 
what dully factual. He fails to find romance in mundane 
struggles. And he therefore is unable to animate his facts, to 
make persons and events vivid experiences for the reader. Stu- 
dents of Poe must suffer because his poet-biographer does not 
quite trust imagination to be the mate and quickener of truth, 
rather than its foe. 

But readers who persevere will understand Poe better, and 
pity him more. They will see that he was melodramatic, cow- 
ardly, parasitic, and, overweeningly pretentious, that he was 
always protecting himself from reality by wishes and fictions, 
and that whenever a wish threatened to come true he ran away. 
They will pity him for his tragic inability to face life. They 
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may still admire him for his bracing and purging influence on 
American literary standards, for his marvelous verbal power, 
and for his few unique and very lovely poems. 

Mr. Allen has not glorified Israfel, but he has shown him 
unusually worthy of esteem even after the ugliest facts are out. 


Sipney Cox. 


INCENTIVES IN THE New INDUSTRIAL OrpeER. By J. A. Hobson. New 
York: Thomas Seltzer. 1926. Pp. 160. 


THE NEW LEADERSHIP IN INDUSTRY. By Sam A. Lewisohn. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 1926. Pp. 234. 


Mr. Hobson starts with the assumption so prevalent to-day 
among liberal Englishmen that absolutism has broken down in 
the large departments of the capitalistic order. ‘‘The new 
industrial order’’ is the axiomatic phrase called upon to describe 
the new set of incentives, as the spirit of social service and 
social approbation, which would motivate men of creative and 
progressive qualities in the place of the old motives of profit 
and personal autocratic power. Uncritically, without further 
searchings and looking-about, the old order is declared to be 
dying; and the author logically advocates state ownership and 
management of such basic industries which have reached the 
stage of stability, leaving to private enterprise the field of un- 
stabilized industry and trade. It is in industries invested with 
a large public interest that private exploitation is defunct and 
dangerous. But whether one believes or denies that a new 
scale of values and incentives will supplant the motives of 
acquisition, must remain chiefly a matter of faith—even if one 
rejects the customary view of unchangeable human nature. 
But will the new incentives work? Is it true that any basic 
industry may be described as stabilized? Will technological 
progress be sacrificed in the change? To these tormenting 
questions the author offers no answer. 

And perhaps no answer is possible. Perhaps in their con- 
viction that the present order has outlived its historic mission 
and social utility, men will effect the change by the force of 
will and faith, content to watch the practical working out of a 
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world remoulded nearer to the heart’s desire. But are men 
convinced of the failure of capitalism? In Great Britain, yes, 
says Mr. Hobson; there the coming of the new order is admitted 
by all thinking people. 


But in America there is no widespread conviction that capital- 
ism has served its historic purpose; in America liberal-minded 
men are calling for a change of heart, for a rehabilitation of the 
present order, without departure from the old formula of indus- 
trial responsibility and autocracy. Such a man is Mr. Lewi- 
sohn, writing on a public question without troublous analysis, 
but in a style at once lucid, stimulating, and convincing. Those 
who can forego probings and testings of social values could 
stretch their minds comfortably within the limits of his prac- 
tical observations. 

Mr. Lewisohn goes straight to the heart of the question: 
‘The real difficulty of labor relations has been one of neglect. 
Executives... . have too often failed to realize that their 
responsibilities as assemblers and organizers of man-power are 
just as great as those in mechanical and financial matters.’’ He 
regards the employer of labor as ‘‘an agent of the community”’, 
a moral agent, a steward of wealth; he decries the prevailing 
view that listening to labor is being ‘‘soft and sentimental’”’, 
and calls on fellow-employers to make a fresh start in human 
relationships. The problem of human engineering demands as 
great qualities of leadership and imagination as the problems of 
production, sales, or finance. Unlike Hobson, he does not 
trace the facts of labor unrest to capitalism as such; it is in 
present-day management that he finds the seat of threatening 
danger, in its delusions, prejudices, and antagonism,—in the 
tyranny of its emotionalism. The labor problem, he says, is 
“the football of our emotions”’ ; it offers ‘‘a ready-made symbolic 
outlet for projecting feelings of inferiority or aggressiveness.’’ 
From this defect of capitalism, from the obsession of ‘‘executive 
temperament’’ he would save society through the principle of 
the “‘new leadership’ in matters of internal management. 
Employee representation, a real wage policy, open-mindedness, 
the abjuration of all forms of espionage or corruption of public 
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authority in labor conflicts,—such are the remedies proposed. 
It is at bottom a form of labor-management mutualism, and not 
any dual control in industry, for Mr. Lewisohn does not admit 
the principle of industrial democracy. Management is respon- 
sible to consumers and owners; not to labor. It is not difficult 
to see that the ‘‘new leadership’’ would leave the problem of 
labor substantially where it was, and that it contributes little 
to the problem of social control. E. M. K. 


THE CONQUEST OF NEW ENGLAND BY THE IMMIGRANT. By Daniel Chaun- 
cey Brewer. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 19206. 


HIsTORICAL ASPECTS OF THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM. By Edith Abbott. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1926. 


New England is developing a sad case of nerves; now it is 
cotton mills, now the immigrant. The title of Mr. Brewer's 
book has the suggestion of a raid driving the fair sons of New 
England before it. The stranger is in the land, the ancient 
traditions are submerged, the Yankee virtues and traits gone, 
such is the author’s gloomy outlook. I cannot trust myself to 
his guidance, for he is violently Yankee, avowedly religious, 
fiercely on the side of the Protestant God. The older settlers 
are always appearing as the best blood and the noblest, and the 
recent immigrant the scum of Europe coming to inhabit the 
almshouses of New England and so impose heavier tax burdens 
on groaning taxpayers. And yet. . . it is admitted that the 
first settlers have exhausted the natural resources ruthlessly, 
have robbed the soil of its power and moved on to richer soils, 
that in their greed they have never learned the art of codperat- 
ing with nature; and it is further admitted that the recent 
immigrant has reclaimed the uncultivated and abandoned farms, 
raising crops efficiently on the better lands and even on the 
marginal lands. Isn't, then, this proof of greater skill, adapta- 
bility, thrift, perseverance? Isn’t the immigrant’s care of the 
land more truly religious than the gain-and-skimming instinct 
of the predatory Yankee? I am not answering, I am raising a 
question. Mr. Brewer is hopelessly confused on a public issue, 
because he has allowed his emotionalism to blur the historical 
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material and the evidence at hand, because he has assumed to 
talk authoritatively of inferior and superior breeds, instead of 
asking the poor Yankee farmer to go to school to these patient 
sons of the soil and learn in humility how to codperate with 
nature and God. 


Miss Abbott’s large volume is a work of patient fact-finding, 
and how more intelligent would the Brewers be if they could 
face facts first, before opening the sluice-gates of their emo- 
tionalism and hatred. Her book covers a period of nearly one 
hundred and twenty years of immigration before 1880, treating 
in five general sections the causes of immigration, its economic 
aspects, the problems of assimilation, pauperism and crime, 
and public opinion. The documentary material has been gath- 
ered from official and semi-official reports, letters, books, travel- 
ers’ accounts, speeches, pamphlets, editorial writings; every 
revealing bit of material is permitted to speak for itself. The 
whole work is done with skill, honesty, detachment, judgment; 
free from prejudice as it is free from sentimentality. It is the 
story of the old stock of immigration, now almost assimilated; 
the English, Irish, and German poor who made our past alarmists 
shiver abed, even more violently than the Brewers are shiver- 
ing in our day. We find that the problems of old-time immi- 
gration were exactly the problems of the newer immigration, 
problems of patient and painful adjustment; that the alarm- 
ists of a hundred years ago have said everything their descen- 
dants are saying to-day; that the arguments and speeches ring 
strangely alike; except that the moderns are fortified with con- 
clusions culled from biology and psychology, sciences unknown 
in our recent past. Now we can sleep o’ nights: if the dire- 
ful prophecies of a hundred years ago have not materialized it 
is possible of course that the toiling foreigner in New England 
will in time also become ‘‘desirable’’. W. E. H. 


STATESMEN OF THE OLD SouTH. By William E. Dodd. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1926. Pp. 242. 


This little book, containing three essays devoted to Jefferson, 
Calhoun, and Jefferson Davis respectively, is a reprint of the 
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original edition published in 1911. The author seems to write 
the lives of Southern statesmen com amore, beginning with 
his original doctorial dissertation on Jefferson and going down to 
Woodrow Wilson and his work. It is, therefore, to be regretted 
that he has not given us a new and revised edition of the pres- 
ent volume. In the essay on Jefferson Davis, for instance, 
it was surely a literary as well as an historical shortsightedness 
to bring the life of Davis down to 1861 and stop there. All 
of that statesman’s previous life seems to have been but a prep- 
aration for those supreme and heroic years of his career. In 
them he rose to genuine greatness, after them he sank again to 
the common level. We marvel, also, at Dr. Dodd's statement 
(p. 12): ‘‘And if Jefferson was disqualified for law as a calling, 
he was still less fitted for politics—the one thing which the 
world associates with his name.’’ Dr. Dodd is more con- 
ventional in his treatment of Calhoun, whom he, in agreement 
with Gaillard Hunt, rightly calls a nationalist. But even in his 
most paradoxical moments Professor Dodd will always be read 


with profit. 
S. L. Wars. 
The University of the South. 


AN Economic HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Charlotte M. Waters. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1925. Pp. 610. 


Richly illustrated, the book is a boon to students and laymen. 
The great researches of Cunningham, Ashley, Prothero, Vino- 
gradoff, Webb, Hammond, Lipson were hitherto for specialists, 
and the ordinary handbook was dull reading. But Miss Waters 
has made it absorbingly interesting for the student of social, 
economic and literary thought. One lays the volume aside 
feeling that there is romance, if you will, in common things; 
more faith in human struggles for a decent wage than in prayer- 
halls; more literary material in the records of toiling human- 
kind than in the lives and adventures of the genteel. Miss 
Waters shows not only the sequence of events, but their mean- 
ing in the lives of men and women who are earning a livelihood. 

















REVIEWS IN BRIEF 


DARK OF THE Moon. By Sara Teasdale. New York: The Macmillan 

Company. 1926. Pp. gz. 

I laid down Dark of the Moon disposed to praise Miss Teas- 
dale, but I find there is not much to say. Certainly I cannot 
blame the lady for growing older and achieving a gracious 
resignation to the fact. Yet great poets are always young 
enough to keep intensity. The lyrics of this book profess a 
lessening of fear; but what they imply is not consolidated power, 
but retirement from struggle, and that’s why their mild appeal 
is accomplished with an apparent simplicity and directness that 
discloses mastery, and some of the mature love poems have a 
truth in them too little remembered when youngsters consider 
love. 


WiLp PLum. By Orrick Johns. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

1926. Pp. 71. 

Mr. Mencken has bombastically declared that poetry is some- 
thing real men lay aside with childish things; I should not 
blame him if I had to learn what poetry is from Orrick Johns. 
Manufacturing verbal confections in borrowed moulds with the 
images remembered from older poets is a debauching practice 
even for a child. Maybe it was a child’s mind that produced 


Some day | will bring to you my basketful of stars 
But you will look and laugh at them and reap them. 


On the other hand, Mr. Johns does do his reaping out 
of baskets. 


More SONGS FROM LEINSTER. By W. M. Letts. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

1926. 

Most of the verses in this little book are rightly called songs. 
With a variety of tunes to go with changing moods, Miss 
Letts gives us the homely pleasures and whimsical insights of 
a simple Irish woman. Her simplicity is richness: richness in 
vivid sights of flowers and birds, of ‘‘dim orchard grass’, 
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“drowsy moths’’ with ‘“‘soft, gray wings awhir’’, and the 
“‘young green’ of Glencullen’s larches; richness in admiring 
understanding of ‘‘keen-eyed men with shapely hands’’, flower 
girls with ‘‘hair like blackbird’s breasts’, an old country 
woman, little boys, and ‘“‘women planning meals for hungry 
men’’. The flavor of these lyrics is partly in the unostentatious 
Irish idiom, partly in the spiritual antipathy to intellectual 
smugness and the unblinking recognition of injustices in life 
that provoke rebellion, as well as in the more obvious faith, 


gayety, humanity, and melodiousness. 


NEGRO WoRKADAY SonGs. By Howard W. Odum and Guy B. Johnson. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1926. Pp. 278. 


The emphasis in this book of songs is sociological. Not 
enough airs are reproduced to give significance to the bare text. 
The songs are fragmentary, formless, often meaningless, and 
far less imaginative than the spirituals. Their chief value lies 
in being a social history of the negro since liberation—his 
struggles, anguish, troubles, defeat, resignation, hopes, wander- 
ings after work, life in prison and cornfield. The footloose life 
is bitter, and adjustment no easy matter for the weak, despised, 
and downtrodden. ’Tis well the ‘‘po’ boy long way from home’”’ 
could remain humorous, observing, self-comforting, singing or 
“thollerin’ jes’ to he’p me wid my work’’; ‘tis well that the Lord 
was always a friendly listener to his lamentations and hopes. 
Occasionally there is a gem: 

I got a gal, you got a gal, 
All of us niggers got a gal. 
He fool ’roun’, I fool ’roun’, 
All niggers fool ‘roun’. 

I got a razor, he got a razor, 
All us niggers got a razor. 


I *hin’ de bars, he ’hin’ de bars, 
All us niggers ‘hin’ de bars. 


To-Morrow MorninG. By Anne Parrish. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Pp. 305. 


The zsthetic pleasure from Zo-Morrow Morning is chiefly 
that of recognition—recognition of familiar persons, and con- 
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flicts of our environment—scarcely at all the pleasure of surprise. 
In other words, it is easy and diverting reading because, after 
all, what it presents is for people of our day, the obvious. But 
it is a good book, a fair and a sympathetic presentation of a 
rather ordinary American woman through the last forty years. 
In construction it seems tumble-down along near the middle; but 
on the whole the employment of a long series of truncated epi- 
sodes is successful. It seems a method worthy of development. 


EssayYs ON Lire. By A. Clutton-Brock. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

1926. Pp. 176. 

The outstanding virtue of these brief essays is that they deal 
with life to-day without the insistence of being modern, a very 
good reason for their remaining effectual in days tocome. The 
late Clutton-Brock had zeal, preferences, and definite judgments 
in his search for ‘‘high happiness’’, but the zeal is amiable, and 
the purpose esthetic rather than moral. 


THE Rise— oF MODERN INDusTRY. By J. L. and Barbara Hammond. 

New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1926. 

Students of nineteenth-century literature for a background of 
determining material are in deep debt to the works of the 
Hammonds. In this book they have drawn graphically the 
industrial revolution against the perspective of world-history: 
how the discovery of America has paved the way for slave labor, 
the merchant class, and economic individualism; how the 
shepherd’s crook and landlord rule have reduced the yeoman 
to the status of a farm-hand; and how finally the steam-engine 
has completed the process of subjugation, with child labor and 
absolutism in fair England. Gradgrind was in the saddle; 
and in life, the curse of the master, slums, waste of life-blood. 
Even more breath-taking is the account of the reawakened 
dreams of a well-ordered society, and the outcry of man’s 
creative impulses against subjection to inanimate forces. Man 
would be master of the machine, and by its organized will- 
power reverse the order forced upon him. Reading the Ham- 
monds, we see into the very vitals of English song and prose 
from Godwin to Wells. 
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READ AMERICA First. By Robert Littell. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Company. 1926. pp. 289 


Alert and unusually imaginative attention to what is being 
done, said, thought, and given publicity in America at present 
makes this book of short essays and skits, reprinted from Zhe 
New Republic, not only entertaining but also exhilarating. 
These articles present or discuss, in a personal way, such topics 
as a Shriner’s Convention, the landing of Joseph Conrad in 
America, Nurmi breaking a record, the attempt at conversation 
of two half-drunk business men, Nash, the man who applies 
the golden rule to the clothing business, ‘‘Abie’s Irish Rose’, 
the ‘‘New Spoon River’’, and ‘‘The Great American Novel’’. 
Because Mr. Littell is one of ‘‘those who, neither quite hating 
nor loving it [America], can entertain at once something of 
both feelings, who feel their roots going down into it: those 
whom it irritates, fascinates and warms, those who like to 
rediscover it, who enjoy watching American things and people 
will, comically, tragically, casually, differently’’ his criticisms 
and ironic observations are delightfully friendly and whimsical 
as well as discriminating and unbeguiled. They disclose a 
young man vividly and sympathetically aware of what fills many 
intellectuals with disgust or despair, who has no rose-pink 
dreams. But the straight-forward, agile sentences are resonant 
with unimpeachable good cheer. 


SOLVING THE FARM RIDDLE. By Edward J. Dies. Chicago: Pascal 
Covici. 1926. 


The farmer is the sick man of laboring America, and every 
sentimental politician is devising means of instantaneous relief 
—usually at the expense of consumers and taxpayers. Mr. Dies 
has written a spirited though a controversial book, in which he 
hurls his light battalions against the blind leaders who promise 
too much by way of legislative relief, or of coéperation in market- 
ing produce through large-scale organizations without the imme- 
diate interest of the ‘dirt-farmer’ below. Such an unacademic 
discussion is valuable; and though the author's heat is up, it 
cannot be said that he is not facing the facts squarely. 
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A NATION PLAN. By Cyrus Kehr. New York: Oxford University Press. 

1926. 

The idea of coérdinated city planning is no longer a utopian 
scheme, but Mr. Kehr is the first to extend the principle to the 
whole of God’s Own Country. It is a grandiose, purposive, 
cold-blooded plan, this deliberate redistribution of the popula- 
‘ tion and its adjustment to the means of communication and 
resources. His project of regional and national planning is 
d intended to supersede local planning, and it is well conceived 
in principle and detail. But how are we to overcome the estab- 
lished local interests, the constitutional autonomy of the forty- 
eight states, and the ever growing opposition to the extension 
! of federal power in the country? How, short of a bolshevik fiat? 





A SuHortT History OF MARRIAGE. By Edward Westermarck. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1926. Pp. 327. 


This simplified version of a great masterpiece is so brisk and 
trenchant that erstwhile timid readers would be stimulated to 
prolong the pleasure by tackling the larger work. It is not an 
abridgement, but a special treatment of marriage as a social 
institution, the expression of man’s biological destiny. Man is 
a coupling animal, and the thing happened before he was recog- 
nized as a political, social, or religious animal; philosopher, 
priest, and lawyer have merely confirmed the fazt accomplt. 
To us moderns, particularly interesting is the discussion of the 
future prospects of monogamy and freer divorce. Professor 
Westermarck is not despondent: ‘‘if marriage is not an arti- 
ficial creation but an institution based on deep-rooted senti- 
ments, conjugal and parental, it will last as long as these senti- 
ments last.’’ Marriage is greater than the laws contending 
about it 


CRIMINOLOGY AND PENOLOGY. By John Lewis Gillin. New York: The 
Century Company. 1926. Pp. 873. 
This is a chatty book, a moral book, an exhaustive book. It 
attacks the rising tide of crime defiant of law and its agents 
with indignation and passion. There is a feeling abroad that 
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justice is defeated, society unprotected; it is therefore the 
proper thing to get excited, professors included. Dr. Gillin 
estimates the army of criminals at about a quarter of a million 
people, growing larger day by day, an army which absorbs five 
to ten per centum of our taxes. He discusses the extent of 
crime, the hereditary and environmental factors that go into the 
making of criminals, the history and problems of our penal insti- 
tutions, and the present-day functioning of justice. It is packed 
with data, it sounds authoritative, yet we are mistrustful, for 
the author approaches his subject as a ‘‘good’’ citizen first. 
He is fired with zeal for public morality, and is frequently too 
certain about his fact interpretations. His work is extensive, 
complete, but the readef would welcome intensive critical thought 
now and then. He lays too much stress on the all-sufficiency 
of speedier trials, heavier sentences and moral education as 
the final solutions of crime. It wasn’t necessary to write 873 
large pages to arrive at conclusions one encounters in any 
newspaper. 


EssAYs IN NATIONALISM. By Carlton J. H. Hayes. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1926. 


This is a brilliant, lucid survey of the development of national- 
ism as a creed and as a breeder of collective lust, aggression, 
fear, jealousy, war, imperialism. In the disguise of patriotism 
the theory enlists the support of historians, philologists, philoso- 
phers, literateurs, who are cultivating devotion to it in the 
masses. State-worship is the new form of religious tribalism, 
with its own devotionalism and hymnology, with its intolerance 
of dissenting groupings and minorities. Civilization is to-day a 
race between the forces of parochial nationalism and the forces 
of invention and communication conferring world citizenship on 
all nations. In his assault on nationalism, Dr. Hayes overlooks 
the sad truth that international contact does not of itself breed 
mutual sympathy and understanding, that it often results in dis- 
trust and irritation, and in falling back on the idea that there is 
no place like home. 
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THE DELICATESSEN HUSBAND. By Florence Guy Seabury. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1926. Pp. 262. 


Man was once dominant and virile, woman passive and fragile. 
Perhaps it was a myth; if so, it was in woman’s keeping, and 
since she had no independent job outside the home it paid her 
to believe in it, hold it up, perpetuate it. And so we jogged 
happily along. Now, bang! woman holds a job, or could hold 
one if she would, man’s patterns of domination are put down as 
biological inferiorities, and his existence reduced to delicatessen 
damnation. Mrs. Seabury finds that man is the protected sex 
in every nook and cranny of our social fabric, and as if her own 
wit and satire were not enough, the publishers have dragged in 
Clarence Day to rub it into us with his comic devastating 
sketches of the imperfect Old Ironside. Dog-gone-it! Such in- 
gratitude after man has discovered almost everything in sight, 
invented labor-saving contrivances for the home, and gave 
woman every afternoon and evening off for bridge, uplift and 
self-expression! 


AMERICAN VILLAGERS. ByC. Luther Fry. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 1926. Pp. zor. 


We have been taking it for granted that the industrial con- 
flict is the foremost social issue. But, no! in America as in 
Europe the real division is between city and country—the city 
prosperous and the country experiencing intermittent depres- 
sions. This book for the first time reveals the American village, 
a social organization which is neither country nor city, yet par- 
taking something of each. Not even the census has taken heed 
of these unincorporated villages, places less than 2500 and more 
than 250 in population, of which there are some 18,380 with 
an aggregate population of nearly thirteen millions, and grow- 
ing more rapidly since 1900 than city or country. The impor- 
tant thing in Mr. Fry’s analysis is that the village with its 
population of small proprietors, old folks and clergymen is the 
bulwark of conservatism standing between the farmers’ unrest 
and the city proletariat. 
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GOVERNMENT AND LABOR. By Albert R. Ellingwood and Whitney Coombs. 

Chicago: A. W. Shaw Company. 1926. Pp. 640. 

The method of scientific demonstration with microscope and 
test-tube is not only invading the social sciences but is being 
hailed with acclamation. Observation and analysis for the train- 
ing of discriminating intelligence is being widely advocated in 
place of old-time lectures and speculative judgments. The case 
method, found so successful in law, business, and municipal 
administration, is here applied to the triangular problem of cap- 
ital, labor, and government. The field is sufficiently legal and 
political, so much a matter of statute and organization, that 
first-hand contact with the raw materials is important for the 
formulation of principles and conclusions. This method makes 
the teacher and student fellow-explorers, appraisers, critics in a 
common enterprise. 


READINGS IN TRADE UNIONISM. By David J. Saposs. George H. Doran 
Company. 1926. Pp. 452. 


THE AMERICAN LABOR YEAR Book. New York: The Rand School of 

Social Science. 1926. 

For a valid reason attention should be called to the work of 
Mr. Saposs. It is a skilful anthology of the labor mind in 
America. Although flesh and bone of the masses, knowing 
them by personal experience, sympathy and association, con- 
vinced of their great cause, intimate with all the cross motives of 
the social movements, the author remains the firm scientist, 
the incisive scholar, rigorous and unemotional. Even better 
than these readings is his work on Left Wing Unionism, remark- 
able for its historical and analytical skill and independence of 
thought. 

While Mr. Saposs is fact-facing, the compilers of the Labor 
Year Book are fact-finding. The Labor Year Book isa valuable 
storehouse of information for men in public affairs, drawing as 
it does on the world’s labor and social movements. Special 
attention is paid to the chief events during the year. The 
enterprise is a credit to the labor circles of America. 
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FOREIGN POLICIES OF THE UNITED STATES. THEIR BASES AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT. By James Q. Dealey. New York: Ginn & Co. 1926. Pp. 4oz. 


Professor Dealey’s excellent work, so temperate and restrained 
in tone, tells the story of our ever-increasing relationships with 
other lands and the world influences which have moulded our 
policies and actions. Against the background of shifting re- 
alities, he does not forget that policies and institutions are not 
fixed; he draws firmly the effects of inventions on foreign affairs, 
on making the United States an island lying between Europe 
and Asia. Every stage in the development of our foreign policies 
is traced to facts which brought about enlarging intimacies 
with the world outside, in politics and thought. 


LititnH. By George Sterling. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1926. 
Pp. 116. 


This is a reprint of Z#/th printed for private circulation in 
1919, with especial interest now, while the sad death of the 
author is still fresh in our minds. Sterling wasted the precious 
wine of youth in helping his uncle out in Oakland grow rich in 
real estate transactions. Life embittered him. He discovered 
the misanthropic Ambrose Bierce and socialism simultaneously. 
One gave him the philosophy of pleasure-and-pain; the other, 
a social passion. From Bierce, too, he has world-embracing 
gestures, absolute beauty, grand words, and a host of youthful 
impotencies about life and art. But his socialism was never 
shaken out of him. Later under the influence of Jack London 
and Theodore Dreiser, his own native generosity of spirit 
asserted itself, and he produced /2/#th. Still romantic, still 
rhetorical, he yet succeeds in expressing movingly his life- 
experience born of the conflict between sensual egotism and 
social passion: a dualism so well, so richly, and sensitively ex- 
pressed that no rhetoric or moonshine or tombs or castles can 
hide it. Who can separate beauty from passion? The poet's 
achievement is great because he is non-argumentative, non- 
speculative for logic’s own sake. 








